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CHAPTEE XXVn. 

FAREWELL TO ALGIERS. 

The idlers of Algiers — Christian, Mussulman, and 
Hebrew — were collected together upon the 
wharves, watching, with languid curiosity, a sight 
which for them had no longer the charm of 
novelty — that of a huge, slab-sided transport 
slowly moving through the harbour's mouth. 
While a faint farewell cheer rose from the decks 
of the outward-bound ship, and was answered by 
a still fainter echo from those on shore, the port- 
admiral's eight-oared boat was brought alongside 
of the quay, and out of it stepped the admiral 
himself, in full fig. He had been bidding adieu 
to some friends who were leaving for France, and 
had brought back with him a young lady whom a 
similar errand had taken on board the transport. 
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The bystanders were much impressed by the ma- 
jestic beauty of this pale lady, who stepped 
lightly on shore with the admiral's assistance, 
bowed gracefully to the gentlemen in attendance, 
and, entering the carriage which was waiting for 
her, was presently whirled away in a thick cloud 
of dust. 

' A brave girl,' remarked the admiral to one 
of his subordinates, taking off his cocked hat, and 
rubbing his head as he looked after her. ' I wish 
there were more like her. Not but what, at such 
a time, a little more display of feeling would not 
have been amiss ; but war makes the best of us 
hard-hearted. Come home to breakfast with me, 
and we will drink her health, and a safe return 
to the young marquis.' 

' Did you remark that tall young woman who 
has just driven away ? ' asked one of the loafers of 
his neighboiu", * That is the sister of one de 
Mersac, a so-called marquis, who has engaged 
himself as a vokmteer, and is going to got himself 
massacred over yonder. They tell me she en- 
couraged him to leave, though he is her only 
brother, and she has no other relations.' 

* The citoyenne has deserved well of the 
country,' responded loafer number tAvo, lifting his 
broad-leaved felt hat with a pompous gesture. 
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' Pooh ! she belongs to a breed which deserves 
nothing of the country but the guillotine. For 
my part, I should have respected her more as 
a woman if she could have spared a few tears 
for her brother, who will not lead a life of 
amusement, I promise you, while she is driving 
about in her well-cushioned carriage. But that is 
how they are made, these aristocrats — qa vHa pas 
de cceur' 

These frank criticisms would hardly have 
disturbed Jeanne's composure if she could have 
overheard them. To be accused of insensibility 
was no new experience to her, nor was it her 
habit to trouble herself much about the judgment 
of outsiders, if only L^on did not misunderstand 
her. In truth, emotion with her seldom took the 
form of weeping ; and though we have already 
more than once seen her affected in this way, it 
will have been observed that such exhibitions 
took place only in the strictest privacy, and were 
indeed attributable in part to shaken health, and 
in part, also, to the fact that, after all, she had 
lachrymal glands, like the rest of the world. 

Now, while her httle horses trotted up the 
slopes of Mustapha, she looked out upon the well- 
known landscape with dry eyes, though her head 

B 2 
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was beginning to feel heavy, and there was a dull, 
gnawing pain at her heart. After a time she 
turned, and entered into conversation with the 
groom who sat behind her, asking him a great 
many questions about his horses, and giving him 
such minute instructions as to their treatment 
that he, too, albeit a faithful servant and profound 
admirer of his mistress, ended by joining in the 
general verdict, and wondered within himself 
how she could have the heart to occupy herself 
with such small details so soon. But, in truth, 
she was talking mechanically, and sometimes al- 
most at random, being anxious chiefly to escape 
from her own thoughts, and being secretly a little 
frightened at the prospect of re-entering her silent, 
lonely home. 

It was well for her that, when she reached it, 
M. de Fontvieille met her upon the threshold, 
holding his hat in one hand and an open letter in 
the other. 

' Mademoiselle,' said he, after, with his anti- 
quated courtesy, he had assisted her to ahght, 
and had offered her a trembling old arm to lead 
her into the house, * how long does a young lady 
require to pack up her clothes for a journey? ' 

' That depends. A week, perhaps, if it were 
necessary to get things done in a hurry ; but I 
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would rather have a fortnight, there are so many- 
little matters to be seen to. You have heard from 
England again ? ' 

* Tiens^ liens ^ tiens 1 a fortnight ! And I who 
have telegraphed to this poor M. Ashley to say that 
you will join him at Marseilles in four days' time! ' 

* Impossible ! I could never be ready. Are 
you so anxious, then, to get rid of me, monsieur?' 

' Heaven forbid ! But it seems that your 
uncle has already set out to meet you, and I 
imagined that it would not amuse him to wait 
very long at Marseilles — especially as they are in 
a state of revolution, or something very like it, 
there. However, I will telegraph again to say 
that you will require a week to make your pre- 
parations. I do not think we could reasonably 
ask for a longer delay than that.' 

* No, do not telegraph,' said Jeanne, with a 
short sigh. ' Fanchette can put up all that I need 
in twenty-four hours. What does it signify, when 
all is said and done ? ' 

' Why, little enough, indeed,' answered M. de 
Fontvieille, brightening up. ' I have always been 
an advocate for getting necessary partings over as 
quickly as possible. What must be, must ; and 
it is less painful to look back upon sorrow than to 
look forward to it. Yesterday, if you will believe 
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me, I was so much upset by the idea of having to 
bid adieu to our dear Leon, that I was compelled 
more than once to have recourse to a calming 
medicine. To-day, on the contrary, I am, so to 
speak, at ease, and have already begun to antici- 
pate the happy day when we shall all be re- 
UAited . It is thus that we are constituted, we weak 
mortals.' 

'What does it signify?' repeated Jeanne, 
dreamily, thinking to herself that nothing signified 
much now. 

After all, the time allowed her proved suffi- 
cient for all needful purposes, though short 
enough to keep her incessantly occupied both in 
body and mind, and she was dimly conscious that 
it was best so. Sitting on the deck of a mail- 
steamer, on the third day, and looking back at 
the rapidly receding shore, with its dazzUng white 
buildings, its green woods and background of 
snow-capped heights, she could scarcely bring 
herself to believe in the reaUty of the swift cur- 
rent of events which had swept her life clean out 
of its old channel, and was bearing it away to- 
wards a vague future, and half expected to wake 
presently with a start, and find herself in her 
bedroom at El Biar. So, at least, she said to her- 
self, and would gladly have kept up the fond 
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illusion, had not the outward and visible signs of 
actuality been too plain to be ignored. 

For the great steamer was trembling in every 
plank with the throbbing of her shaft ; the crew, 
a hybrid gang, such as man all Mediterranean 
vessels, were shouting to one another in an unin- 
telUgible jargon ; the passengers were pacing the 
decks with that energy which a landsman always 
displays as soon as he gets afloat in calm weather ; 
the air was full of the fresh, salt smell of the sea ; 
and here was Monsieur le Capitaine, a spick-and- 
span gentleman in naval uniform, come to ask, 
with his best bow, whether mademoiselle had all 
that she required. Last, not least, M. de Font- 
vieille, arrayed in a wonderful travelling costume, 
which had not seen the hght for some ten years, 
was leaning over the bulwarks, and scanning the 
coast through an ancient pair of field-glasses. 

The old gentleman had insisted upon accom- 
panying Jeanne as far as Marseilles, despite her 
assurances that she was perfectly well able to take 
care of herself, declaring that poor dear Madame 
de Breuil would never have sanctioned such a 
proceeding as a young lady's undertaking a voyage 
alone, and that, for himself, the change would do 
him good. So he had unearthed the garments 
afore-mentioned, had packed up his necessaries in 
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a handsome carpet-bag, worked for him many 
years before by the late Madame de Fontvieille, 
and bearing the inscription ^ Bon voyage^ in 
yellow letters upon a blue worsted ground, and 
was now enjoying himself immensely in the society 
of a few fellow-passengers with whom he had al- 
ready fraternised. 

' Depend upon it, monsieur/ Jeanne heard him 
saying, 'there is nothing like travel to open a 
man's mind and develop his self-reliance. I, who 
am an old campaigner, so to speak, can make 
myself at home where you please in five minutes. 
To be sure, such a voyage as we are now em- 
barked upon is but a bagatelle in these days — a 
mere promenade of eight-and-forty hours, nothing 
more; but when I was yoimg, it was another 
afiair ! Then a man made his will, and took leave 
of his friends before he stepped on board ship. I 
myself — I who speak to you — have been tossed 
about for a whole week in the Gulf of Lyons, and 
driven back into port at the end of it. And glad 
to get there too, parbleu ! Now we have changed 
all that. With our magnificent vessels and our 
steam-power we have converted the sea from a 
rough master into an obedient servant, whom I 
smile at, but salute for old acquaintance' sake.' 

However, his obedient servant, supplemented 
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by a brisk nor'-wester, got the upper hand of him 
before nightfall, and drove him discomfited into 
his cabin, where he remained until the bare hills 
of Provence were well in sight. Jeanne, who had 
escaped sea-sickness, forbore to remark upon his 
woebegone aspect when he staggered up to the 
bench where she was seated, and magnanimously 
allowed him to condole with her upon miseries 
which she had not endured. 

' We have had a shocking passage,' said he. 
' You must have suffered horribly, my poor child ; 
but never mind ! it is nearly over now. Heaven 
be praised! we shall soon be in a comfortable 
hotel, and then you will only have railway jour- 
neys to look forward to. They may say what 
they like, but the sea is a vile thing — there is no 
pleasure to be got out of it at all. I, alas ! must 
face it again in a few days' time, but there ! we 
will not think of that. To-night we will dine well — 
eras ingens iterabimus cequor^ as Horace says.' 

And having delivered himself of this recondite 
quotation with the assured air of a man who has 
his classics at his fingers' ends, M. de Fontvieille 
pulled a small looking-glass out of his pocket, and 
began to examine his features in it anxiously. 

' Do I look pale ? ' he asked. ' Have I the 
appearance of a bad sailor ? I hope not ; for I 
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am desirous of making a favourable impression 
upon your uncle ; and I know what these English 
are ; they have a contempt for everybody who is 
not amphibious. It would be a mark of good taste 
on the part of Mr. Ashley if he were to abstain 
from coming to meet us when we land ; but we 
must not expect too much of an Englishman/ 

In the sequel, however, Mr. Ashley vindicated 
the national character for delicacy — at least, he 
did not come out in a boat to receive his niece, 
nor was he to be discovered in the custom-house, 
where the travellers were detained for a consider- 
able time before their luggage was deUvered to 
them. But when, in due course of time, they 
drew up before the door of the H6tel du Louvre, 
and M. de Fontvieille inquired whether an English 
gentleman of the name of Achelay were staying 
there, a tall, stout, white-whiskered personage 
advanced through the porte-cochere^ remarking, 
' Oh ! Mossoo Ashley, dest moi. How are you ? 
Glad to see you.' 

M. de Fontvieille skipped nimbly out of the 
fiacre^ swept the pavement with his hat, and 
poured forth a gUb oration expressive of his plea- 
sure at meeting Mr. Ashley, and his gratitude to 
that gentleman for having undertaken so long a 
icnxniey on Jeanne's behalf. 
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'Pas de touty I'm sure,' replied the person 
addressed. ' Delighted to have been of any use 
— delighted.' 

He did not seem specially dehghted. He was 
a dull, heavy-looking man, whose expression, so 
far as he can be said to have had any expression, 
appeared to imply that he would be very much 
obliged if the newcomers would kindly get their 
polite speeches over as soon as they could, and 
go away. ' How do, Jane ? ' he continued, hold- 
ing out a big, fat hand to his niece. * Long time 
since we've met, isn't it ? ' 

* I don't think we have ever met before,' an- 
swered Jeanne with her grave smile. 

The porter, the head-waiter, the landlord, and 
a little crowd of underlings were all gazing at the 
strange lady with that admiring homage which no 
Frenchman ever fails to render to beauty ; but 
Mr. Ashley's half-closed eyes perceived only that 
the young woman was remarkably tall. 

' Ah, well, no ; I suppose not. No, to be 
sure,' he answered. 'I knew your mother 
though,' he added, after a momentary pause, as 
though that were pretty much the same thing. 

Nobody knowing exactly what to say next, a 
rather awkward silence ensued, which was broken 
at length by a yawn from Turco, who had been 
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lying concealed in the fiacre^ and now judged it 
time to make his entry in a leisurely, dignified 
fashion. Mr. Ashley brightened perceptibly at 
the sight of him. 

* What a magnificent dog ! ' he exclaimed. 
' Is that yours ? ' 

' Yes,' answered Jeanne. * I had not time to 
write and ask whether you would allow me to 
bring him to England ; but I thought I would 
let him come as far as this upon the chance. If 
he would be a trouble to you, I can easily send 
him back with M. de Fontvieille.' 

* Trouble? Lord bless your soul, no!' re- 
sponded Mr. Ashley, with more cordiaHty than he 
had hitherto displayed. ' No dog ever was a trouble 
tome. I've got lots of 'em at home. Well, Jowler ! ' 

This last familiar apostrophe was directed at 
Turco, who now raised his solemn eyes, instituted 
investigations of an olfactory nature, and appa- 
rently finding them satisfactory, thrust his huge 
muzzle into the speaker's hand. Dogs are more 
cosmopolitan in their sympathies than humans. 

After another prolonged pause, Mr. Ashley, 
who had been frowning at his boots and whisthng 
an inaudible tune, looked up, as with a sudden 
happy inspiration, remarking, ' I dare say you'd 
like to go upstairs now, and change your things 
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and that,' anU seemed very much relieved wheu 
Jeanne answered, ' If you please.' He was a dull, 
methodical man, who meant well towards his 
neighbours in a general way, but disliked 
strangers, by reason of the mental suffering which 
he had to undergo in order to find something 
suitable to say to them. Later in the day, M. de 
Pontvieille, speaking under the mellow influence 
of a good dinner and a bottle of Heidsieck mono- 
pole, described him as a brave campagnard. 
Jeanne, more prudent, but less lenient, committed 
herself to no articulate judgment upon her uncle, 
but mentally set him down as a lourdaud. 

Nevertheless, she did what she could to be 
gracious to him, exerting herself to set him at his 
ease, and thanking him very prettily for having 
travelled so far to meet her. To which he re- 
plied, ' Oh, it doesn't matter,' with an evident 
sense of hard usage strong upon him. ' I shouldn't 
have minded the trip a bit, if it hadn't been for 
the pheasants,' he was so good as to explain ; * but 
your aunt thought it wouldn't have done for you 
to travel all by yourself — and no more it would, 
of course. And I dare say we shall managd to 
get home before the week is out — that is, if you 
can stand a few longish days in the train.' 

Jeanne answered that she was quite prepared 
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to perform the whole distance without a break, if 
necessary ; whereat her uncle's features assumed 
an expression of cheerfulness and approval. 

' Oh, I shouldn't think for a moment of asking 
you to do that,' said he ; ' only some ladies, you 
know, want to stop for the night at every ten 
miles, and then grumble because the journey takes 
such a long time, you know.' 

Jeanne signified that she was not one of these 
unreasonable persons ; and Mr. Ashley imme- 
diately produced a Bradshaw^ and began to sigh 
and rub his forehead over its intricacies. 

Poor M. de Fontvieille, who had perforce to 
pass three days in Marseilles, and had counted 
upon whiling them away with such amusements 
as the sad circumstances of the time allowed of, 
was rather dismayed when he heard that he was 
to be left in solitude the next morning. However, 
he put a good face upon it, and maintained a 
cheerful demeanour up to the last moment. Not 
imtil Jeanne had already taken her place in the 
railway-carriage, and Mr. Ashley was preparing 
to follow her, did the old gentleman permit his 
natural feelings to obtain a temporary mastery 
over him. Then, with two tears trickling down 
his withered cheeks, he approached the burly 
Englishman, and standing upon tiptoe in order to 
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grasp him impressively by both elbows, delivered 
himself of a brief exordium which he had pre- 
pared beforehand. 

' Monsieur, I confide to your care one who is 
more dear to me than my life. I do not ask you 
to treat her with kindness — that would be to in- 
sult you, who have so generously offered her 
an asylum when those of her own family have 
held aloof. I surrender her to you without fear, 
but not without a pang ; for I am an old man, 
monsieur, and my time must be near at hand. 
That is why I will venture to beg of you, although 
we are of different faiths, to join your prayers to 
mine that I may not be long separated from those 
whom I love.' 

' Certainly — certainly ; I will, I'm sure, with 
pleasure — and Mrs. Ashley too; and we'll take 
the greatest care of Jane. Don't be agitated — 
pray don't ! ' pleaded Mr. Ashley, in an agony of 
terror lest this demonstrative Frenchman should 
proceed to embrace him coram, populo. ' I think, 
if you'll excuse me a minute, I'll just run and buy 
a paper,' he added, almost shaking off his inter- 
locutor ; and with that, fairly took to his heels. 

M. de Fontvieille was quite satisfied* He had 
not understood a word of the Englishman's hurried 
speech, but he had detected in it, as he thought, 
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signs of sympathetic emotion. ' Cest un bon coeur^ 
he murmured, as he hoisted himself up upon the 
carriage step to say his last words to Jeanne. 

' Dear mademoiselle — my dear child — I had a 
hundred things to speak of to you, but I do not 
feel that I have the strength ; and, after all, you 
have no need of advice from me. You know 
better than I what is right, and you never fail to 
do it. Do not forget your old friend, who loves 
you. Here is a small souvenir — it is only a sap- 
phire ring — of no great value — you know I am a 
miser as regards my jewels ; but they will all 
come to you soon. Write to me when you can 
find the time ; I shall be very lonely without you, 
and our poor Leon. Adieu, mademoiselle — ^adieu, 
my dear Jeanne ! ' 

And then Mr. Ashley came rimning back with 
his newspaper, and was pushed into his place by 
the guard. The door was slammed, the train 
began to move, and the course of Jeanne's life 
took a fresh departure. Her last glimpse of old 
associations showed her M. de Fontvieille dissolved 
in tears upon the platform, waving a straw hat 
with one hand and a pocket-handkerchief with 
the other, while the railway officials, the gen- 
darmes, and the porters grouped around him 
looked on with respectfiil interest. 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 



HOLMHURST. 



Mr. Ashley, peering cautiously from behind the 
shelter of his newspaper, after half-an-hour or so 
of travelling, was relieved to see that his opposite 
neighbour, so far from being in floods of tears, as 
he had expected her to be, was sitting upright in 
her place and gazing calmly, if somewhat ab- 
stractedly, at the flying landscape. This discovery, 
together with a vague consciousness that the occa- 
sion called for some observation of a sympathetic 
nature, emboldened him to remark : 

* These partings are very distressing.' 

■ Yes,' said Jeanne. 

*But they are what everybody has to go 
through, sooner or later, and one musn't give 
way. I am glad to see that you don't give way. 
And if there were no partings, don't you know,' 
continued Mr. Ashley, struggling manfully to say 
vol. III. c 
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something original, * if there weren't any partings, 
there would be no meetings.' 

This evidently struck him as being well put, 
for, after a pause, he repeated : 

' If there were no partings, there would be no 
meetings ; we must remember that.' 

Jeanne bent her head slightly, and gave him 
a little, faint smile. She had already recognised 
in her uncle a worthy, but inferior species of 
being, with whom it was wholly unnecessary to 
converse, and whose nature fitted him rather to 
obey than to command. 

Her own nature, as we are aware, was of the 
opposite kind ; and so Mr. Ashley, who had th6 
ready instinct of a dull man, soon discovered. 
Before the day was at an end, he and his niece 
had found their respective levels with regard to 
one another, and were quite comfortable together* 
He was greatly impressed by Jeanne's quiet repose 
of manner, by the calmness with which she utterly 
declined to be hurried or flustered when the time 
came for them to change carriages, and by the 
matter-of-course way in which she ordered one of 
the railway oflSicials to fetch some water for Turco, 
before she would consent to continue her journey. 
At the frontier, where, duripg thoSQ troublous 
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times, it was customary to make a prodigious fuss 
over passports, and where he was thrown into a 
fever of mingled indignation and alarm by a 
frowning individual who required him to prove 
his identity, he finally surrendered all semblance 
of authority into the hands of his charge, who 
made things smooth without any difficulty at 
aU. 

' I can't make head or tail of these foreigners 
— never could,' he remarked apologetically, as he 
sank back, with a sigh of exhaustion, upon the. 
cushions of the railway carriage. 'You'd better, 
do the talking, Jane ; you know how to manage 
em. 

So from that time forth the command of the 
expedition was taken up by Mademoiselle de 
Mersac, vice Mr. Ashley, superseded. That same: 
evening the travellers reached Geneva, and the 
next day journeyed on to Bdle, and the next to 
Cologne, and so northwards. Mr. Ashley, relieved: 
of the responsibility of searching time-tables,^ 
making calculations in foreign coin, and speaking! 
tongues only partially known to him, was in high 
good humour, and declared several times that he- 
had never enjoyed a trip more in his life. He: 
conceived a high estimate of his niece s character! 

c '2 
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and abilities ; the only thing that vexed him 
about her being the unfortunate accident of her 
nationahty, which was fatal to a free interchange 
of ideas upon the absorbing events of the day. 
The papers at that time were full of the pro- 
clamations and manifestoes of the young dictator 
of Tours, for whose windy utterances Mr. Ashley 
nourished a truly noble and British contempt, 
which, of course, he was obhged under the cir- 
cumstances to suppress as best he could. From 
time to time, to be sure, being charged as it were 
to bursting point with bottled-up wrath, he was 
fain to break out into the commencement of a 
diatribe against * that fellow Gombetter ; ' but it 
must be recorded to his credit that he never failed 
to cut short his sentence with a profuse apology, 
and an explanation that his disparaging remarks 
had no reference to the French people. 

' Plucky fellows, and good soldiers when they 
are well led,' he was kind enough to say. ' Our 
old allies in the Crimea, too ; we haven't forgotten 
that in England, I assure you.' After which he 
would generally fall foul of King William's pious 
telegrams, that being a subject upon which he 
felt himself at liberty to use as strong language as 
he pleased. 
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As far as Jeanne was concerned, he might 
have spoken for or against her country without 
scruple. Her own private anxieties and sorrows 
were too much in her mind just then to permit of 
her taking any great interest in public affairs ; 
still less could she have brought herself to care 
what the opinion of this or that individual 
Englishman might be upon them. Her one 
desire was to reach England, where she hoped 
she would find a letter from L^on awaiting her 
arrival. The journey was not an enjoyable one 
to her, whatever it may have been to her com- 
panion, and she was glad to get to the end of it. 

Landing on Dover pier, on a murky November 
afternoon, after a long passage through thick 
weather from Ostend, Jeanne took her first survey 
of her mother's native land, and did not find it 
specially attractive to the eye. But she had not 
much time to spend in forming impressions, for 
Mr. Ashley, who had rushed off to the book-stall 
as soon as he had set foot on land, came hurrying 
back, loaded with newspapers, and brimming over 
with the latest intelligence. 

' Here's a pretty kettle of fish ! ' he cried, as 
he scrambled into his place. 'Eussia's been 
tearing up the Treaty of Paris ! I always knew 
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how it would be. And, oh ! here's a bit of good 
news for you, Jane. Your people have licked 
the Bavarians somewhere. Like to see the 
Telegraph? They've got a long account of it 
aU.' 

The winter evening closed in. Dover, Ash- 
ford, Tunbridge, were soon left behind. Mr. 
Ashley denounced Prince Gortschakoff, and de- 
xjlared his conviction that the Gladstone ministry 
was trifling with the honour of the country. 
Jeanne was still deep in the details of the battle 
of Coulmiers — an undoubted victory for the 
French arms at last — ^when the train came to a 
standstill at Sevenoaks, and her uncle, throwing 
open the door, exclaimed : 

' By Jove ! here we are already ! Jump out, 
Jane ; this is our station.' 

Jeanne obeyed this invitation by stepping 
down in her leisurely, deliberate way on to the 
platform. A servant relieved her of her shawls 
and umbrellas ; and in a few minutes she found 
herself seated by hei* uncle's side in a maU- 
phaeton, being whirled along the muddy lanes at 
the full speed of a pair of gigantic horses. 

' Bless us and save us, how these brutes do 
pull 1 ' gasped Mr. Ashley. ' It's enough to drag 
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a man's arms out of their sockets. How were 
they going as you came along, Simpson ? ' 

'Ean away the 'ole distance, sir,' answered 
the man from behind. ' Couldn't have stopped 
'em in the first two miles, not if it had ha' bin 
ever so ! Took 'em to Caterham and back, with 
the ladies, yesterday too, sir. I never see such 
'osses for work ! ' 

' Ah ! ' grunted Mr. Ashley, evidently not ill- 
pleased. ' They won't run away with me^ I can 
tell them.' 

They managed to keep him pretty well occu- 
pied though, and left him little breath, save for 
such interjectional remarks as: *Your Algerian 
horses don't run quite to this size, eh, Jane ? ' or 
' Precious dark night, ain't it ? ' or, ' That's West- 
erham,' or, 'That's Brasted,' as the twinkling 
lights of some town or hamlet showed through 
the gloom. 

A short three-quarters of an hour brought 
them to a park-gate, which somebody, running 
out from the lodge hard by, flung open to admit 
them. Presently came another gate, a gravel 
sweep, flanked by evergreens, and then Jeanne 
made out, as well as the darkness would allow her, 
a low, irregularly-built, white house. 
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' Welcome to Holmhurst ! ' cried Mr. Ashley, 
who had assumed a certain bluff, British hearti- 
ness of manner since he had been once more upon 
his native soil. ' Here, catch hold of the reins, 
Simpson. Why the dickens don't somebody come 
to open the door ? Oh 1 here's Mrs. Ashley.' 

The front door had been thrown open, letting 
out a stream of ruddy light into the clinging mist 
outside, and through it hurried a tall, grey-haired 
lady, who was talking volubly to nobody in par- 
ticular as she walked, and who clutched hastily at 
her cap, which had somehow fallen on to the 
extreme back of her head. Just as she reached 
the threshold she dropped her shawl, which she 
kicked impatiently away into an adjacent puddle, 
whence it was rescued by Simpson, who shook it 
and delivered it up to an imperturbable butler. 

' Well, John,' began this impetuous lady, be- 
stowing a hasty embrace upon her husband, and 
speaking in a hurried monotone, as though it were 
absolutely essential that she should crowd as many 
words into one sentence as most people do into 
five ; ' so here you arc back again, safe and sound. 
No return of gout? — no cold ? That's right. And 
this is Jeanne. How do you do, my dear ? — so 
delighted to see you — not that I do see you. 
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Come in and get warm ; you must be frozen. Did 
you have a rough passage ? Have you had any 
tea ? Will you have anything now, or wait till 
dinner ? We dine in half an hour — ^that is, we 
ought, only this new cook is so dreadfully un- 
punctual. Have you much trouble with yoiu: 
servants in Algiers? Here they are beyond 
everything — ^no satisfying them, and no getting 
them to do their work ! Not you, Jarvis ' (this 
to the butler), ' you know I don't mean you. 
Come into the library, my dear, and be intro- 
duced to your cousins. Je devrais parler fran9ais, 
mais 9a m'est devenu tant difficile — faute d'ha- 
bitude. Vous m'excuserezr— je veux dire, tu 
m'excuseras ' 

Jeanne stemmed this torrent of words by 
remarking : 

' I am quite accustomed to speak EngHsh, 
madame.' 

' Yes, to be sure — of course — you speak it 
much better than I do French, I have no doubt. 
What has become of my shawl? — never mind! 
This is Helen, and this is Blanche.' 

Mrs. Ashley, while continuing her remarks, 
had led the way into a large, comfortable-looking 
room, lined with bookcases, and furnished with an 
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abundance of chintz-covered sofas and armchairs. 
Ttro fair-haired, blue-eyed girls rose to greet the 
new-comer. Jeanne, who had all a French- 
woman's admiration for pink and white colouring, 
thought them excessively pretty, and noted, with 
a certain sense of relief, that they lacked their 
mother's conversational powers ; for when one of 
them had observed, *You must be dreadfully 
cold ! ' and the other had added, ' How tired you 
must be ! ' they seemed to think that they had 
tsaid all that the occasion required, and relapsed 
into a smiling silence. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashley, who had not allowed 
her tongue to rest from the trifling consideration 
that nobody was listening to her, was concluding 
a long sentence by a name, the sound of which 
brought a sudden flash into Jeanne's pale cheeks. 

* Miss Barrington — ^Jeanne, let me introduce 
you to Miss Barrington, who is anxious to make 
your acquaintance.' 

Miss Barrington had been a beauty once upon 
a time. She was now a somewhat remarkable- 
looking old woman. Her abundant white hair, 
her sharp black eyes, her overhanging eyebrows, 
and her shrewd, thin face, made up a whole 
which formed a striking contrast to the Ashley 
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family, whose comely countenances could not boast 
of one clearly-drawn feature amongst them. 

' How do you do ? ' said she, holding out her 
hand, and laying down the tatting upon which 
she had been engaged. ' I have heard all about 
you from my nephew. There is a letter for you 
somewhere. I thought I would just mention the 
feet, because Mrs. Ashley has, of course, forgotten 
all about it, and she is just as- likely as not to 
throw it into the fire, if you don't claim it.' 

' Oh, no ! ' protested Mrs. Ashley, ' I should 
never have done that — ^I shouldn't, indeed. I 
know my memory is treacherous, but I am al- 
ways very particular about letters, and reaUy I 
can't remember to have burnt an unopened one 
more than once in my life, and that turned out to 
be only an invitation to dinner, so that it really 
did not signify much, though the people did make 
a ridiculous fuss about it. Jeanne's letter is on 
her dressing-table, where I put it with my own 
hands. Will you come upstairs now, my dear, 
afid see your room ? ' 

Jeaime followed her aunt, willingly enough, 
upstairs to the prettily-furnished bedroom which 
had been prepared for her. A bright fire was 
burning cheerfully in the grate, and a maid was^ 
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busy unpacking her clothes. On the pincushion, 
transfixed by a huge, black-headed pin, was the 
wished-for letter, with its familiar French stamps 
and its many postmarks. 

' There ! ' cried Mrs. Ashley, pointing tri- 
umphantly to this evidence of her care, ' I pinned 
it down myself, so that there should be no risk 
of its being swept away. I know you will be 
anxious to read i-t, for I can guess from whom it 
comes,' she added .meaningly, patting Jeanne on 
the shoulder, and turning round to nod and smile 
before she bustled out of the room. 

So Jeanne, left to herself at last, sank into an 
armchair before the pleasant warmth and blaze of 
the coal fire (the first she had ever seen, by the 
way), and settled herself to enjoy her letter, which 
was not from M. de Saint-Luc at all, as worthy 
Mrs. Ashley had assumed it to be, but from L^on. 

The lad wrote in high spirits. He had joined 
his regiment, and had received a lieutenant's com- 
mission forthwith. He might have had his troop 
but for native modesty ; for in those days com- 
missions fluttered about in the air, right and left, 
and were often caught by less competent hands 
than his. He was full of enthusiasm for the 
army, for his comrades ; above all, for his old 
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friend and Colonel. An action was said to be im- 
minent, and he was about to be sent to the front 
— Coulmiers and victory before him, if he had 
known it. That — or another fate — thought his 
sister, with a long sigh, as she dropped the 
letter. * You are not to be anxious if j^ou 
get no news of me for some time/ Leon had 
added in a postscript. Just so we can all re- 
member, when we had the toothache in our 
childish days, being recommended ' not to think 
about it.' 

Jeanne thought about it till she found that she 
had barely left herself time to perform her even- 
ing toilette; and then, changing her dress with 
what expedition she could, swept down the shallow 
oak stairs to the library, where Mr. Ashley, erect 
upon the hearthrug, with his nose in the air and 
his coat-tails gathered up under his arms, was 
holding forth to a respectful feminine audience, 
much as you may see a Cochin-China cock in the 
farmyard crowing mellifluously to the admiration 
of his surrounding brood. 

* Much of a muchness, the whole lot of 'em,* 
Jeanne heard him saying ; 'but if you talk of Ijdng, 
I must say that fellow Gombetter can give Gorts- 
chakoff pounds ! ' 
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After which, becoming awaxe of the presence 
of his niece, he fell to poking the fire with a good 
deal of needless noise, and remarked that the 
weather was really remarkably cold for the time 
of year. 

Miss Barrington, with more tact, continued the 
subject. 

'If I had to govern a nation,* said she, 'I 
think I should go in for a course of unscrupulous 
veracity, just to see how it would act. Bismarck 
is the only public man I know of who habitually 
tells the truth, and the consequence is that nobody 
can make him out. I remember once, some years 
ago, making a resolution to steer clear of fibs in 
my own small sphere ; but it didn't do. As far 
as I can remember, I only kept it up for about a 
fortnight.' 

Miss Barrington's remarks were listened to 
with that respectful deference which, in this 
country, can be commanded by wealth alone. 
When she had done one of the young ladies ex- 
claimed : 

' Oh ! but. Miss Barrington, you never do tell 
fibs.' 

The old lady's eyes twinkled. * Don't I, my 
dear ? ' returned she. * How do you know ? Do 
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you suppose such hardened old sinners as I are 
easily detected ? Helen Ashley is my god-daugh- 
ter,' she continued explanatorily, addressing her- 
self to Jeanne; * that is why she takes such a 
favourable view of my character.' 

And Jeanne noticed, with some surprise, that 
at this apparently innocent speech her uncle bit 
his nails and frowned, and Mrs. Ashley wriggled 
uneasily upon her chair, while a fine rich pink 
overspread the cheeks, forehead, and ears of the 
feir Helen. 

The announcement of dinner put an end to 
a rather uncomfortable period of silence. Mr. 
Ashley gave his arm to Miss Barrington, and the 
rest of the party trooped out of the room after 
him. 

Jeanne, scanning the spacious dining-room 
with the eager eyes of an explorer in unknown 
lands, received a favourable impression of EngUsh 
luxury. She had read, in I know not what book 
of * Notes upon Great Britain,' that the saturnine 
nature of the inhabitants of these islands is no- 
where more vividly exemplified than in the .aspect 
of that particular room in which their happiest 
moments are supposed to be passed. The writer, 
whose ideas may possibly have been formed in 
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that gloomy part of London to which, for some 
inscrutable reason, foreigners chiefly resort, had 
drawn a graphic picture of a funereal apartment, 
furnished with a long table, a dozen or more 
horsehair chairs, a mahogany sideboard, a sar- 
cophagus to keep the decanters in, a portrait in 
oil of the master of the house, and a print repre- 
senting the coronation of Queen Victoria. ' There,' 
he had concluded, * you have the scene of those 
social banquets so dear to EngUshmen. Admit 
that a man must drink a great deal of port wine 
before he can feel gay amidst such surroundings/ 
The dining-room at Holmhurst by no means 
answered to this description. It was such a room 
as may be seen in scores of country houses of the 
less pretentious order — a room neither venerable 
in the way of old oak panelling, antlers, family 
portraits, and high-backed chairs, nor pseudo- 
venerable in one of the abominable theatrical 
styles affected by modem upholsterers, and dubbed 
* Early English,' ' Elizabethan,' ' Jacobean,' or what 
not — ^yet with a certain attractiveness of its own. 
The Turkey carpet, a httle worn and faded in 
places ; the plain, solid furniture, dating appa- 
rently from the commencement of the present 
century, and likely to see the end of it ; the fire 
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that blazed in the ample grate, the fine damask 
tablecloth, the glittering silver, and the mellow, 
shaded light of the tall lamps — all these details of 
the picture which met Jeanne's eye made up a 
suflSciently pleasant whole ; and each and all of 
them seemed to wear a smile of quiet, conscious 
self-respect and prosperity, not unlike that which 
commonly illumined the features of their master 
about the dinner-hour. 

The repast itself, to be sure, did not prove 
quite up to the Campagne de Mersac standard — 
being, indeed, of the kind usually set before her 
employers, in this favoured land, by a good plain 
cook with a kitchen-maid under her ; but such as 
the food was, there was plenty of it ; and the 
wine — ^if that had been a point within Jeanne's 
powers of criticism — was excellent. A portly 
butler, assisted by a hobbledehoy in livery, handed 
the plates, and doled out half-glasses of sherry 
from time to time. Miss Barrington had a special 
claret-jug at her elbow, and helped herself. 

Mr. Ashley swallowed his soup, making a good 
deal of noise over it, and related the chief inci- 
dents of his journey, dwelling with some bitter- 
ness upon the senseless suspicion with which he 
had been met at the frontier. 

VOL. III. D 
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'As if any fool couldn't see that I was an 
Englishman ! ' cried the worthy gentleman, reason- 
ably enough. ' I believe, upon my conscience, 
they'd have clapped me into jail if Jane, there, 
hadn't come to the rescue and made it all right,' 
he added, nodding in a friendly manner at his 
niece. 

' K people would only take the trouble to learn 
modem languages when they were young,' re- 
marked Mrs. Ashley, addressing herself, as usual, 
to space ; ' but, of course, in our time one's edu- 
cation was neglected as far as that sort of thing 
went. Nowadays it is different. We girls did 
learn French, German, and Italian ; and the same 
master, I remember, taught us all three ; but boys, 
of course — modern languages being an extra, and 
in play-hours and all — you couldn't expect it, 
could you? unless they had a special turn that 
way, as some have. Our eldest boy. Jack, took 
up German for his examination at the Staff Col- 
lege at Sandhurst the other day, and got I don't 
know how many marks — such a good thing ! Not 
that it is hkely to be of much use to him, as far 
as I can see ; and being such a long time away 
from his regiment and his brother officers, has 
been very tiresome for him ; and then there was 
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all the hard work, and a good deal of expense in 
one way and another — still, of course, one is glad 
to think he has passed.' 

No one ever dreamt of paying any attention to 
Mrs. Ashley's interminable semi-soliloquies. Her 
daughters talked through them without scruple, 
neither meaning offence nor giving any. By way 
of entertaining their guest, they confined their 
remarks entirely to the subject of Algeria, about 
which country they asked one well-meant, silly 
question after another, while Jeanne, bored but 
patient, answered to the best of her abiUty ; and 
Mr. Ashley and Miss Barrington talked politics ; 
and the dinner progressed through its prescribed 
courses. 

When it was all over, the ladies betook them- 
selves to the drawing-room, where the younger of 
the two sisters seated herself at the piano, while 
the elder warbled English ballads in a thin, faint 
voice, starting a trifle flat, and consistently re- 
maining so up to the last note of her performance. 
Mrs. Ashley took up the Queen^ and read occa- 
sional inaudible extracts from that voluminous 
journal, and Miss Barrington returned to her tat- 
ting. After what Jeanne had heard before dinner 
it would, perhaps, have evinced something more 
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than mortal powers of self-control if she had ab- 
stained from seating herself beside the latter lady. 

* You said Mr. Barrington was your nephew, 
did you not ? ' she asked, proceeding straight to 
the point with her usual directness. 

* Yes. What did you think of him ? ' 

Miss Barrington had a gruff voice/like a man's, 
and had cultivated a natural abruptness of man- 
ner, having found that the quickest and surest 
means of coming to an understanding with her 
feUow-creatures. 

Jeanne thought the question rather in bad 
taste, and did not much like the tone in which it 
was delivered. She replied, however, without 
embarrassment, that she had found Mr. Barring- 
ton very amiable. 

* Amiable ! ' echoed the old lady. * What a 
very odd description of him ! But I suppose you 
use the word in its French sense, aimable — ^love- 
able — eh ? A good many people have found him 
that, by all accounts. Indeed, I am very fond of 
him myself, though he is a selfish rascal at heart, 
as most men are. He showed me a picture he 
had done of you ; it was not flattered.' 

Jeanne laughed. * Is he — at home now ? ' she 
asked, after a short pause. 
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* No,' answered the old lady, looking up from 
her tatting, * he is not ; he is away paying visits 
in different parts of the country.' 

Miss Barrington's keen black eyes had found 
out many a secret in their time by mere force of 
tacit interrogation ; but they failed to extract any 
information from the beautiful, pale face upon 
which they were now fastened. 

* I am sorry for that,' observed Jeanne, calmly. 
^Mr. Barrington was a great deal at our house 
while he was in A^lgiers, and I should have liked 
to have met him again.' 

Was she sorry? She was saying to herself 
that she was glad — that she was intensely relieved. 
And yet there was a dull sort of pain about her 
heart, suspiciously like disappointment. 

* He will return home before Christmas, I have 
no doubt, and then you will be able to renew 
your acquaintance with him,' said Miss Barring- 
ton, drily, and with that she changed the subject. 

After a time Mr. Ashley came in from the 
dining-room, rubbing his eyes and yawning. The 
clock on the mantelpiece struck ten, and one of 
the girls rang the bell. Suddenly Mrs. Ashley 
scrambled up from her low chair, made a futile 
grab at her cap, which had fallen on to the back 
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of her head again, and hurried across the room to 
Jeanne. 

'Nous allons faire la priere,' said she. 'Si 
vous avez des scrupules ' 

The servants came in, in a long line, while she 
was speaking. Mr. Ashley was turning over the 
leaves of a large, gilt-edged Bible, and adjusting 
his spectacles. For a moment Jeanne was seized 
with that queer, bewildering sensation — to which 
no one is a stranger — of having been in the same 
place, and under precisely similar circumstances, 
before. Then she remembered the descriptioi^ 
li&)n had given of life at Holmhurst upon his 
return to Algiers, and how he had claimed to 
have earned the good opinion of his relations by 
his repudiation of bigotry With that reminiscence 
before her, she hastened to reassure her aunt, and 
the ceremony proceeded. 

It is to be feared, however, that Jeanne's heart 
was not in her devotions that evening, and that 
she might just as well have retired for any good 
she got from them ; for while Mr. Ashley was 
offering up a somewhat hasty, but comprehensive 
suppUcation for the welfare of all mankind, one^ 
at least, of those who should have been supporting 
Jiim in his modest demands was many miles away^ 
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in the cool dining-room of the Campagne de Mer- 
sac. The sun was streaming through the open 
windows ; the wind was scattering the almond 
blossoms outside; the shrill voices of Madame 
de Breuil's visitors rose and fell in the adjoining 
salon; a handsome, bright-eyed lad was sitting 
on a comer of the table swinging his long legs, 
chatting about England and Paris, and waxing 
enthusiastic in his praise of a certain Englishman 
named Barrington whom he had brought to Africa 
with him. All this took place long, long ago — 
eight months or so, in point of fact — and many 
people and many things had had time to die since 
then, hope and joy among the rest. *If only I 
were dead too ! ' sighed poor Jeanne, upon her 
knees. 

* Amen,' says Mr. Ashley briskly, shutting up 
his book. And so one more day is at an end, 
and everybody may go to bed ; and those who 
can't sleep must bear their own burden, and hope 
to be a little more tired to-morrow night. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

IN WHICH JEANNE TAKES A WALK. 

Mr. Ashley, who was a thoroughgoing Conser- 
vative in practice as well as in principle, clung to 
the observance of many old customs in his house- 
hold from no other motive than an inherent dis- 
like of change. It was by his orders that the 
great bell at the top of the house was rung, for 
some two or three minutes, every morning as the 
clock struck eight, rousing the slumbering echoes, 
setting the dogs in the stableyard barking, and 
causing visitors to begin the day with bad words. 
In Mr. Ashley's fether's time, or in his grand- 
lather's, this untimely clamoiur had probably had 
its justification as a summons to the first meal of 
the day ; it survived now, without any justifica- 
tion at all, much as the curfew still continues to 
toll the knell of parting day in certain remote 
villages. 

The dull, grey light was just stealing through 
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Jeanne's window-curtains, on the morning after 
her arrival at Holmhurst, when she was startled 
by this prolonged din ; but as it was clearly out 
of the question that she could now be in time to 
present herself at any rite or meeting which it 
might herald, she wisely turned round and fell 
asleep again, having, indeed, had but a small part 
of her fair share of rest during the night. About 
an hour later she was again aroused by that pecu- 
liarly irritatmg rat-a-tat-tat at her door of which 
the knuckles of English servants possess the secret, 
and a maid came in with a bath and cans of water, 
and Mrs. Hashley's love, and would she please 
'ave her breakfuss in her room or downstairs ? 

Having received this young person^s assurances 
that there was no 'urry, Jeanne answered that she 
would go downstairs as soon as she was dressed, 
and succeeded eventually in reaching the dining- 
room just as Miss Barrington was leaving it. 

* Good morning,' said that lady. * You ain't 
very early people in your part of the world, I see/ 

* I am very sorry. Have I kept them wait- 
ing ? ' asked Jeanne, apprehensively. 

*Dear me, no! Punctuality is the soul of 
business ; but if you haven't any business to do, 
what's the use of being punctual? The only 
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reason why I stay in this house is that I can do 
exactly as I like in it. They don't keep things 
hot for you though, and therefore I make a point 
of being in the dining-room at half-past nine.' 

Mrs. Ashley rose from behind her urn and 
teacups to extend a hand holding a large piece 
of buttered toast to her niece. Becoming aware, 
by a slight hesitation on Jeanne's part, of this 
obstacle in the way of a friendly greeting, she 
hastily got rid of it by thrusting it into the open 
mouth of Turco, who stood gravely beside her, 
and who promptly deposited it on the carpet, 
being unused to such cavalier manners. 

* Eat it up, there's a dear dog ! ' said Mrs. 
Ashley, soothingly. * What a splendid fellow he 
is ! So glad to have him here ; we are all de- 
voted to dogs. I hope you slept well, my dear. 
We didn't wait, you see — we never do ; I find it 
is the only plan. Tea or coffee ? Your uncle 
has gone out hunting ; he started hours ago. 
They meet beyond Westerham to-day — or was it 
Edenbridge? I often say to him that he is 
getting too old to rush all over the county to 
these far meets, only it makes him angry to be 
told so ; but really, you know, to have a twenty 
mile ride home, after it is all over, is too much .; 
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and tlie result of it is that he comes in tired out, 
and falls asleep after dinner, which is so bad. 
What shall we do to amuse you to-day? You 
will find us very humdrum people, Fm afraid; 
but at all events our life will be a change from 
what you have been accustomed to, and that is 
always something. Helen, my dear, you must 
look after your cousin. What are you going to 
do this morning ? ' 

* Blanche and I were going down to the vil- 
lage to buy some things,' answered the elder of 
the two girls; *but that is of no consequence. 
Unfortunately,' she continued, turning to Jeanne, 
with a little apologetic laugh, * there is nothing 
interesting to be seen in our neighbourhood — no 
cathedrals, or show places, or anything of that 
kind. When strangers come to stay with us, we 
generally drive them: up to the conmaon to look 
at the view, only at this time of year there hardly 
ever is any view, because of the fog. Still, if you 
would care about going there on the chance * 

* I would rather walk to the village with you,' 
said Jeanne. * Is that the village, beyond those 
trees?' 

/. ^ Oh, no,- answered Helen ; * that is the keeper's 
cottj^ei at Broadridge, where Mr. Barrington lives. 
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You knew Mr. Barrington in Algiers, didn't 
you?' 

' Isn't he nice ? Isn't he amusing ? Didn^t 
you like him very much ? ' chimed in Blanche, the 
younger sister, who was a trifle given to enthu* 
siasm. 

Jeanne said she had thought Mr. Barrington 
charming, and returned to her break£Eist, not feel- 
ing indined to pursue the subject further at that 
moment. 

She recurred to it, however, of her own accord 
an hour later, when she and her cousins were 
walking briskly across the park, escorted by some 
half-dozen dogs of all sizes. 

* Mr. Barrington is yoiu* nearest neighbour ; I 
suppose you see him very often ? ' she remarked 
interrogatively. 

' Some of us do, don't we, Helen ? ' said 
Blanche. 

At which her sister smiled demurely, and re- 
torted, * How silly you are, Blanche I ' 

Why silly ? ' Jeanne inquired, looking down» 
from her superior height, at the fresh-coloured 
young woman at her side, with perhaps the 
faintest tinge of unconscious disdain in her eyes. 

The dimples in Miss Ashley's cheeks became 
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more perceptible. She was a rather pretty girl — 
sufficiently so to be considered a beauty by her 
brothers and sisters, who, like the members of 
many other large families, had, from their youth 
up, formed a sort of mutual-admiration league. 
* Blanche is always teasing me about Mr. Barring- 
ton,' she explained. * It is all nonsense, and I 
wish she would not do it, because it sets people 
talking, and you have no idea what a gossiping 
neighbourhood this is. We are great friends — 
nothing more. I think it is very hard that one 
mayn't have a friend without everybody making 
disagreeable remarks about it, don't you ? ' 

To judge by her face, she did not feel the 
hardship very keenly ; and possibly that may have 
been why Jeanne did not judge it necessary to 
respond to her appeal for sympathy. 

* After all, Helen,' said Blanche, picking up a 
fir-cone, and throwing it for the dogs to scamper 
after, * it is not very odd that people should notice 
your friendships, because, you know, your friends 
always do propose to you, sooner or later.' 

* Nonsense, my dear child,* repUed the elder 
sister, speaking in that patronising tone which is the 
prerogative of superior age and experience ; * Mr. 
Barrington has never done anything of the kind.' 
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' Oh, I know that/ cried the other innocently. 

* Of course, if he had ' She broke off with 

an embarrassed laugh, and resumed hurriedly, 
*I wish he would, and that you would accept 
him. It would be such fiin to have him for a 
brother-in-law.' 

* Blanche,' said Helen, with some severity, 

* you allow your tongue to run away with you. I 
don't know what Jeanne will think of us.' 

The second Miss Ashley resembled the elder 
as a bad photograph resembles its original. She 
had the same colouring, only less briUiant ; the 
same features, but less refined ; her hands were 
redder and her feet larger than her sister's. Pro- 
vidence . seemed to have destined her to play the 
part of second fiddle, which part, for that matter, 
she accepted cheerfully enough. She had as yet 
had no proposals, and no * friends,' in her accepta- 
tion of the term, nor did she expect any so long 
as the beauty of the family should remain un- 
married. Her humble estimate of her own merits 
had hitherto been entirely concurred in by others ; 
and Jeanne, who, during the above brief dialogue, 
had made up her mind that she liked her younger 
cousin the best of the two, was probably the very 
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first person who had arrived at such a conclusion. 
But Jeanne was perhaps hardly a fair judge, being 
susceptible of the passion of jealousy in common 
with poor humanity at large. 

Such faint predisposition as she may have had 
in Miss Ashley's favour was certainly not increased 
by the latter's next remarks. ' I hope you under- 
stand, Jeanne, that Blanche is only talking non- 
sense. Mr. Barrington is really nothing but a 
very old friend of mine, and we all like him very 
much. Everybody does, I think. Did not you, 
when you knew him in Algiers ? But perhaps 
you were too much taken up with somebody else 
to pay much attention to him. Do tell me what 
M. de Saint-Luc is like ; I want so much to hear 
all about him. Is he young and good-looking ? 
And is he tall or short ? — dark or fair ? You don't 
mind my asking, eio you?' 

Jeanne did mind very much, but could hardly 
say so in so many words. The tone of her reply, 
however, showed unequivocally enough that the 
subject was not one upon which she was inclined 
to be communicative. 

* M. de Saint-Luc is tall and dark. I believe 
he is considered handsome. I have not asked 
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his age, but he is not a very young man/ she an- 
swered. * Do you have a great deal of rain here 
in winter ? ' 

The Miss Ashleys, upon comparing notes later 
in the day, agreed that their French cousm was 
extremely reserved, and not over and above 
friendly. 

Broadridge is a tiny, old-fashioned village, 
which has preserved much of the picturesqueness 
of a by-gone day, chiefly by reason of the aesthetic 
proclivities of the lord of the manor, to whom the 
desolating inroads of modem sanitary reform have 
ever been as a red rag to a bull Drainage is all 
very well, he says ; and he has nothing to urge 
against cleanliness, except that he does not beUeve 
in the possibility of enforcing it ; but he protests 
against the removal of thatched roofs and diamond- 
paned windows ; and any cottager who takes it 
into his head to tear down creepers, upon the 
plea that his dweUing needs more light, may 
count upon being entered in Mr. Barrington's 
black books. Externally, therefore, the village 
leaves little to be desired. Jeanne was enchanted 
with it. 

* What a lovely little place ! ' she exclaimed. 
* The labourers in England cannot be so badly off 
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as people pretend, if they all have such homes as 
these to live in.' 

* Yes, it is rather pretty, in a way,' acquiesced 
Helen, dubiously ; * but it is a dull, sleepy little 
hole. There is only one shop in it, and they keep 
nothing there except string and tallow-candles 
and brandy-baJls, and things of that kind, which 
nobody can want. We can't get so much as a bit 
of ribbon or a hair-pin nearer than Westerham ; 
it is very inconvenient.' 

* But it would be much worse to have a com- 
mon, ugly town at your gates,' said Jeanne. 

* That is what Mr. Harrington always tells us,' 
remarked Blanche. Whereupon Jeanne began to 
speak of somethmg else. She might have spared 
herself the trouble ; for as for excluding Barring- 
ton's name from the conversation, it would have 
been as easy to exclude one of the parts of speech. 
His sayings and doings, his feats, his fancies and 
his jokes, formed themes for perpetual comment 
and admiration — not upon this occasion only, but 
every day and all day ; and Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
were not less prone to expatiate upon them than 
their daughters. No sooner did one member of 
the family desist from singing the praises of this 
fortunate gentleman, than another was sure to 
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take up the strain, insomuch that even Jeanne 
used occasionally to wish that they would discuss 
somebody else for a little. Not, indeed, that she 
was weary of the subject itself, but that there was 
a certain sense of proprietorship in their treatment 
of it which annoyed her, though she hardly knew 
why. Miss Harrington, devoted though she was 
to her nephew, used to say that, after spending a 
week at Holmhurst, she could have borne with 
equanimity, not to say pleasure, to see Harry 
ducked in the village horsepond. 

' You, who know my nephew, must be rather 
amused at the way in which he is spoken of 
here,' she remarked, one day, to Jeanne. ' I often 
wonder what sort of monster a man such as they 
describe would be. Three grains of Marcus 
Aurelius to three of Shakspeare, six of Solomon, 
and two of the infant Samuel, with a dash of Joe 
Miller, by way of flavouring. The whole to be 
well shaken, and swallowed with closed eyes. 
What a nauseous draught ! Unprejudiced people, 
like yourself, for instance, are aware that the 
poor man has done nothing to be so travestied, 
but is in reahty a very pleasant sort of fellow, with 
considerably more of the goose than of the swan 
in his composition.' 
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Jeanne answered, not very truthfully, that she 
had hardly known Mr. Bariington well enough to 
have been able to form a judgment of his character, 
but that no doubt he had as many faults as other 
people. She would have given a good deal to 
have been able to question Miss Barrington as to 
the real state of his relations with Helen Ashley, 
but pride kept her silent, and the old lady did not 
volunteer any information. 

When Jeanne had been long enough at 
Holmhurst to have become accustomed to its 
daily ways, and had so far taken her place as part 
and parcel of the establishment that she was 
allowed to employ her time much as she liked, 
that her aunt and cousins no longer thought it 
necessary to provide amusement for her, and that 
Mr. Ashley had given up opening the door for 
her when she left the room — ^when, I say, our 
heroine had been about a week under her uncle's 
roof, it occurred to her, one misty, chilly after- 
noon, that she would like to walk across the park, 
and take a look at Mr. Harrington's home. There 
was nothing to prevent her from gratifying her 
curiosity, for only a park paling divided the 
modest Holmhurst property from its more pre- 
tentious neighbour, and this paling was crossed, 
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at a point that Jeanne knew of, by a stile, beyond 
which a faintly-marked footpath stretched away, 
iicross the undulating expanse, till it lost itself in 
a belt of trees. The girls had more than onc^ 
offered to walk with Jeanne along this path, 
which, they said, led past the windows of Broad- 
ridge Court, and over which, as being a short cut 
to many places, they and their friends enjoyed, 
by courtesy, a right of way ; but she had hitherto 
excused herself from any such expedition, laving 
a foolish repugnance to making her first acquaint- 
ance with the place in Helen's company. Now, 
however, all the other inmates of the house had 
gone out on different errands, and the occasion 
appeared favourable to her for a long ramble, 
with no other society than that of the faithful 
Turco and of her own thoughts. 

It was one of those still, grey days of early 
winter, the peculiar property of our climate, 
which to some people are unspeakably depressing, 
but move others with a certain charm of peaceful 
melancholy. In the morning a heavy mist had 
hung over all the country ; but this had partially 
cleared off now, leaving only drops of moisture 
upon every blade of grass and bare twig. The 
outline of the chalk hills in the distance was 
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bliured and faint ; but here and there, upon the 
ploughed fields and pasture lands which trended 
upwards towards them, fell a gleam of pale light, 
testifying that somewhere, far above layers upon 
layers of woolly clouds, the sun was shining. 
The last yellow leaves of the year were dropping 
from the oaks and elms, and came fluttering 
to the ground, one by one, as Jeanne passed on 
her way beneath the branches. The heavy, hu- 
mid air was motionless and silent — so silent that 
Jeanne, as she walked, could hear distinctly the 
tramp, tramp of a man's footsteps on the further 
side of the paling. She paused for an instant, as 
the sound became louder and nearer, and half- 
thought of turning back, for she did not wish to 
meet anyone ; but remembering that, whoever the 
pedestrian might be, he could hardly be of her 
acquaintance, she resumed her march, and was 
within a couple of yards of the stile at the 
moment when Barrington, reaching it from the 
other side, dropped his arms upon its topmost 
rail, and so stood face to face with her. 

For once, it was Jeanne who was the less 
self-possessed of the two. A low involuntary cry 
escaped her, and she felt herself trembling from 
head to foot. 
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Barrington started and flushed a little, but re- 
covered himself instantly. He took off* his hat, 
smiled, and said, ' How do you do ? ' in such an 
easy, matter-of-course tone that a far less proud 
person than Mademoiselle de Mersac must have 
been stung into emulating his sang-froid. 

- L She drew nearer to him at once, held out her 
hand, and answered. * How do you do ? You 
startled me by appearing so suddenly. You are 
the laat person in the world whom I should have 
expected to meet.' 

* Well, I live here, you know,' observed Bar- 
rington. 

' Yes, but I thought you were away.' 

' I came back last night,' he said. 

'Oh.' 

A long pause. The situation was becoming a 
trifle ludicrous, Jeanne, who habitually looked at 
things in their truer and more serious aspect, and 
was, in a manner, above noticing small absurdities, 
was conscious only of the tumult of mingled love 
and joy and pain and bitter humiliation, which 
was swelling within her, and of the necessity for 
keeping any of these emotions from showing itself 
in her &ce ; but Barrington, though he, on his side, 
was experiencing much the same sensations in a 
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somewhat less degree, and had never in hk life 
felt more indisposed towards real mirth, was yet 
alive to the comic element which lurks in almost 
every conceivable human position, and, upon 
the faintest provocation, would have burst out 
laughing. 

Happily, he was preserved from thus disgrac- 
ing himself. Jeanne broke the silence at last, and 
spoke with so successful an assumption of calm 
friendliness that she drove a pin into his self-love ; 
and in pangs of that description Mr. Barrington 
had never, from his childhood, been able to see 
anything laughable. 

' I am very glad to meet you again,' said she* 
* I was afraid that perhaps you would not return 
before I had gone away. Have you been quite 
well since you left Algiers ? ' 

'I have been tolerably well, thank you,* 
answered Barrington, making the admission with 
some reluctance. In truth, he was the picture of 
health, as he always was. 

' You were going to walk through the park ? ' 
he resumed presently. * Perhaps you will allow 
me to act as guide to you.' 

Jeanne would have liked to say that she had 
walked far enough, and must return home; but 
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fearing the construction that he might place upon 
such a speech, answered simply, ' Thank you, if 
you will be so kind ; ' and, stepping over the stile, 
allowed her finger-tips to rest for a moment upon 
the hand which Barrington held out to help her 
across. 

They paced silently side by side for a few 
minutes over the fallen leaves. Then Barring- 
ton remarked, 'It is so strange to see you in 
England ! ' 

'You did not seem much surprised to see me/ 
said Jeanne. 

' No, because I knew you were Jiere/ 
, ' Did you ? Ah, through Miss Barrington, I 
suppose. I don't think she expected you home 
quite so soon as this.' 

' I did not myself expect to be home before 
Christmas, if then. I was staying with some 
people in -the Midlands when I got my aunt's 
letter, and the next day I made a start south- 
wards.' 

The inference was obvious, but Jeanne ignored 
it; indeed, she could scarcely have done otherwise. 

' I am not at all disappointed in England/ she 
observed, just by way of steering the conversa- 
tion into a less .difficult channel. 
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* Are you not ? And yet most people would 
tell you that you could hardly have chosen a 
worse time of year for seeing the country. For 
my own part, I rather like the fall of the leaf. 
There is a subdued softness of colouring about 
our rainy landscapes at this season which you 
don't meet with anywhere else ; and sometimes 
one gets some wonderful cloud effects towards 
sunset Besides, when one always feels sad one- 
self there is a sort of pleasure in seeing Nature 
sad too/ 

Barrington sighed as he spoke, and looked 
dismal enough. Jeanne, glancing at him for 
a moment, believed, with a pang that was not 
altogether painful, that the man was really un- 
happy. As, indeed, why should she not, seeing 
that, at the time, he sincerely believed it himself. 
It b not given to everyone — perhaps, if the truth 
were known, it is given only to a very few — to 
realise what love and hate, joy and sorrow, are. 
Men, like Barrington, who are in the habit of 
analysing their emotions, and dwelling upon them 
with a certain satisfaction, usually feel less deeply 
than their neighbours, though, of course, they 
would be the last to acknowledge it. He thought 
he loved Jeanne de Mersac as dearly as ever man 
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had loved woman since the world began ; he did, 
in fact, love her with all the warmth of which his 
nature was capable, and it was not his fault if he 
could do no more. 

* I am sorry that you feel sad,' said Jeanne, 
hurriedly. Then, fearing to continue the subject, 
she added, almost in the same breath, *I have 
never seen your house yet. Is that it, beyond the 
trees ? ' 

' Yes, that's the house,* answered Barrington. 
* You will see it better presently. It isn't much 
to look at now-a-days. Once upon a time — three 
centuries ago, or thereabouts — it must have been 
a fine place; but it has had many owners, and 
a deal of rough treatment; and now nobody 
would imagine, from the appearance of it, that it 
dates from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. First 
one wing of it was burnt down, and never rebuilt 
— ^that was in the beginning of the last century. 
Then the Barrington of those days — being, I 
should imagine, under the influence of drink— ;- 
took it into his head to knock out all the old 
mullioned windows, and replace them by the 
hideous oblong apertures that you see. BBs 
successor, not wishing to be outdone in originality, 
added a Greek portico with six massive stuccoed 
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pilkrs to the building. That you do not see, 
because I have made so bold as to remove it. 
I am not sure whether my grandfether made 
matters better or worse by throwing out those 
two bays. They must have looked frightful at 
first, but now that the colour of the brick has 
toned down and that the creepers have covered 
them, they are not altogether objectionable ; and, 
of course, so far as the interior is concerned, they 
are an improvement.' 

*I think it is a beautiful old house,' said 
Jeanne. And so, indeed, thought most people, 
Harrington among the rest. He affected, however, 
to have but a poor opinion of it, as being his own, 

' Old it is — at least, rather old,' he said ; ' but 
it is hardly to be called beautiful. I am fond 
of it myself, but that has nothing to do with its 
intrinsic merits. Even looked at from without, 
there is not much to be said for it; and when 
you have inspected the inside, as I hope you will 
do some day, you will agree with me that it is 
too hideous for anything. Do you remember my 
telling you about it, one day, in Algiers ? ' 

* Yes,' said Jeanne, ' I remember.' 
. * How I wish those days could come back !' 
sighed Barrington. ' I little thought then ' 
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He broke off to give Jeanne the opportunity 
of inquiring what it was that had been so far 
from his thoughts ; but as she did not see fit to 
gratify him in this way he was fain to resume : 

' It is just as well that one can never in the 
least guess what the future is likely to be. If I 
had known then under what circumstances I was 
to meet you in England, I should certainly never 
have wished for the opportunity of showing you 
my poor house/ 

' Nor should I have wished to see it,^ said 
Jeanne. 

' You did wish to see it, then, at the time ? ' 

* I thought I should like it ; but I waa not 
so anxious for the pleasure that I should have 
desired it if I had known that I should only come 
to England because of our dear Madame de 
Breuil's death and of this miserable war.' 

* Oh, the war ; I wasn't thinking of the war,* 
said Harrington, rather chapfallen. 

*No?' 

* No, I was thinking of — well,^ you know, I 
told you plainly in my letter what my feeling was 
about your engagement.' 

* What do you call roses trimihres in English? ' 
asked Jeanne, pausing before a fine specimen of 
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that flower, for tiey had how passed through a 
wicket-gate, and were in the old-fashioned garden 
which surrounds Broadridge Court. 

* Tm sure I don't know — that is, of course, I 
do know — hollyhocks. And I apologise for 
having ventured to speak as if I were one of 
your friends,' answered Harrington, with his nose 
very much in the air. 

* You said once that you wished me to con- 
sider you as my friend, and I have always done 
so,' returned Jeanne, gravely ; ' but there are 
many things that it is best not to talk of, even 
to one's friends/ 

'If friendship means anything at all,' said 
Barrington, decidedly, and a little sulkily, 'it 
means confidence.' 

' And what,' inquired Jeanne, ' do you wish 
me to confide to you ? ' 

This query implied rather more than Barring- 
ton was prepared to reveal upon the spiu- of the 
moment. He assumed a less injured air, how- 
ever, and answered : 

*Well, for one thing, I wish to know when 
you are to be niarried ? ' 

■' There is no date fixed,' replied Jeanne, with 
perfeCjt composure. ' How could there be, when 
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everything is so uncertain? But I suppose my 
marriage will take place soon after peace is signed, 
if it ever ' 

* If it ever what f * 

* I was going to say, if it ever takes place at 
all. You must understand that, in these times, it 
is not possible to feel quite sure about anything.' 

* Would you feel happier if you were sure ? ' 
asked Barrington, wheeling suddenly round, and 
looking her full in the face. 

A natural shade of resentment, called forth by 
this unwarrantable persecution, enabled Jeanne to 
respond with the greater appearance of indiffer- 
ence. 

. ' If I were not satisfied,' said she, ' I should 
scarcely be inclined to talk about it. Unless you 
have some more questions to ask, I will say good- 
bye now, for it is getting late.' 

' Won't you come into the house ? ' asked 
Barrington, imploringly. 

* Some other time, if you will allow me. It 
is too late now.' 

* I have not offended you, have I ? ' 

* Not in the least. I am not easily offended. 
But I do not like being out after dark, and it is 
so cold and damp this evening. Good-bye.* 
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' Good-bye,' said Barrington, taking off his 
hat, and holding the gate open for her. 

He did not offer to escort her across the park, 
but stood looking after her receding figure till it 
was lost in the gathering gloom. Then he went 
straight into the house and into his luxurious 
study, where a gentleman in a brown velveteen 
coat and muddy gaiters was dozing before the 
fire. 

* Leigh, old man,* said he, ' it is all over with 
me. I have seen her again.' 

' Oh, have you ? ' 

* I have ; and, what's more, I mean to marry 
her; 

' Oh, you do ? ' 

' Yes, I do.' 

' And what about t'other girl ? ' 

* You have a disgustingly vulgar way of put- 
ting things, Leigh. I have never proposed to 
" t'other girl," as you call her, and I never shall.' 

* I wish to goodness,' said Mr. Leigh, getting 
up and stretching himself, * that you would pro- 
pose to them both, and that they would both 
refuse you. It would do you all the good in the 
world.' 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

JEANNE GAINS A NEW FRIEND. 

Me. Ashley, returning home late jErom hunting, 
found a note awaiting him, which he carried down 
with him to the library, before dinner, and held 
in his hand as he stood in his fevourite attitude 
upon the hearthrug. 

* Here's a bit of news for you all,' said he, 
tapping the open sheet with his blunt forefinger ; 
' Barrington's back.' 

Each member of his small audience, except 
Jeanne, promptly responded, ' Oh ! ' The latter, 
in the course of her recent studies of the English 
language, as spoken in the land of its origin, had 
already had occasion to notice the important part 
played by this compendious monosyllable in our 
conversation, and the infinity of meanings which, 
by variety of inflection, it can be made to bear. 

'Came back last night, he tells me^' Mr. 
Ashley went on ; ' and he says, if we'll have him. 
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he should like to come up and dine to-morrow 
night, so as to have a talk with me about those 
dogs, you know. Of course we shall be very- 
pleased to see him, and IVe written to tell him to 
bring a friend he has staying with him too. Only, 
you know,' continued the practical Mr. Ashley, 
* it isn't much use his coming up to look at the 
pups at that time of night. Odd that he should 
have chosen such an hour.' 

* Very,' said Miss Barrington, drily. 

Helen looked conscious, Blanche laughed, and 
a gradual smile dawned upon Mr. Ashley's lips, 
and spread itself over his bucolic features. These 
good people thought they knew pretty well what 
had induced Mr. Baxrington to offer himself as 
their guest ; and Jeanne, perceiving their thoughts, 
felt a sudden, sharp pang, of which she was so 
ashamed that she hastened to stifle it under a 
forced access of high spirits. She talked a great 
deal more than usual throughout the evening, and 
made a point of laughing heartily at her uncle's 
ponderous jokes, insomuch that Miss Barrington, 
for one, immediately detected the spurious nature 
of her gaiety, and began to wonder what it might 
be intended to conceal. 

In truth, Jeanne, reserved and self-possessed 
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though she was, was no great adept in the art of 
concealment. It had never been her habit to 
practise small social hypocrisies, and probably no 
amount of training would ever have made her 
into anything but a deplorable actress. But if 
simulated emotion were not one of her strong 
points, she had, by way of counterpoise, a fine 
supply of natural composure wherewith to clothe 
that which she really felt ; and of this fact Mr. 
Barrington was somewhat painfully reminded 
when he made his entrance, on the following 
evening, at the dinner-hour. 

He had driven his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Leigh, over from Broadridge in a dog-cart, and 
had beguiled the way by descanting upon the 
awkwardness and difficulty of his position — ^he 
being, as he alleged, desperately in love with one 
of the ladies whom he was about to meet, while 
he more than hinted that another was no less 
desperately enamoured of himself. He had even 
gone so far as to express some contrition for his 
past conduct towards the latter, and to blame 
himself for having excited hopes which could 
now never be realised. 

' I really am a most unfortunate beggar,' he 
had sighed. ' I suppose it is my confounded im- 
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pulsiveness that is always getting me into trouble. 
How I am to escape from this house to-night 
without putting my foot into it somehow is more 
than I can imagine.' 

Whereupon Mr. Leigh had replied by perti- 
nently inquiring why the deuce he was going 
there then. 

And now, behold, not only did Mademoiselle 
de Mersac, after a few words of friendly, un- 
embarrassed greeting, turn away to Hsten to Mrs. 
Ashley's rambling account of the village clothing- 
club, but even Helen, being moved by some 
impulse of coquetry or curiosity, must needa 
devote her small conversational powers to the 
entertainment of the stranger ; so that the irre- 
sistible Barrington had to fall back, with as good 
a grace as might be, upon his aunt Susan. 

That lady made things pleasant for him by 
asking what had brought him home a good three 
weeks before his time ; and getting no satisfactory 
answer to this question, went on to remark, in a 
loud and resolute voice, that it wasn't the slightest 
use trying to hoodwink her^ and that when people 
were so very mysterious about their movements 
one might be tolerably sure, as a general thing, 
that they had something to be ashamed of. 

f2 
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' I have always a great deal to be ashamed of,' 
Barrington answered. To which his aunt rejoined 
tartly, * So I should think.' 

Barrington, who did not consider himself rich 
enough to be able to view with indifference the 
opinions of a well-dowered maiden aunt, felt that 
he was not beginning the evening happily. 

Nor were the Fates any kinder to him at the 
dinner-table. It was in the natural course of 
things that he should be placed next to his 
hostess ; but what he had not bargained for was 
that Helen should occupy the seat upon his other 
hand, and that Jeanne, upon the opposite side of 
the table, should be monopolised by Mr. Leigh, 
with whom — to use that favoured gentleman's 
own phrase — she * got on like a house on fire.' 

Mr. Leigh was a good-natured, well-to-do 
bachelor, Uving, for the most part, in clubs and 
among men, yet not insensible to the charms of 
female loveliness when chance threw such bless- 
ings in his path ; a man with a large acquaint- 
ance and lidhij friends, with good looks, good 
health, a fair amount of information, and a suffi- 
ciency of small talk. He amused Jeanne, and 
took some pains to achieve this result, for he had 
been much struck by the attractiveness of her 
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person and carriage. Barrington was not jealous 
of his friend. He knew that Leigh was not a 
marrying man, and was, besides, too self-satisfied 
— or, as he would have put it, too philosophical 
— to give way easily to such a weakness. At the 
same time he had not come to Holmhurst that 
evening to introduce Jeanne to a new acquaint- 
ance; and so it fell out that he gave some offence 
to his right-hand neighbour by an unusual taci- 
turnity and absence of mind. As for Mrs. Ashley, 
who sat on his left, she was not accustomed to 
being either answered or listened to, and did not, 
therefore, notice anything strange in the manner 
of her prospective son-in-law. 

But of course in due time Barrington got the 
opportunity he desired. Later in the evening, 
after the ladies had withdrawn, he slipped away 
from the dining-table, over which Mr. Ashley 
and Leigh, assisted by memory and imagination, 
were complacently hunting every county in Eng- 
land, and, entering the drawing-room simulta- 
neously with the butler and the tea-tray, steered 
straight for the sofa where Jeanne was seated 
alone. He had based his calculations upon a long 
experience of the changeless customs of Holm- 
hurst, and these were fully justified by the event. 
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Helen and Blanche were at the grand-piano, pro- 
ducing subdued discord ; Aunt Susan was bending 
over her tatting and warming her toes before the 
fire ; and Mrs. Ashley, with her cap hanging by 
a single hairpin, was nodding drowsily over the 
advertisement sheet of the Times^ keeping up a 
dropping fire of inaudible comments the while 
upon the family events recorded therein. The 
Holmhurst drawing-room has no lack of space, 
and Jeanne was, for all needful purposes, alone 
in it. 

* At last! ' ejaculated Barrington, with a sigh 
of satisfexition, as he sank down upon the cushions 
beside her. 

Very likely the words may have found an 
echo in Jeanne's heart ; but, if so, they remained 
there, and did not rise to her lips. 

'You do not follow the English habit of 
drinking wine after your dinner?' said she, in- 
quiringly. 

' As a general thing, I do,' answered Bar- 
rington. 'It is a very agreeable and sensible 
sort of habit, I think ; only there are occasions, 
every now and then, when one may employ one's 
time even more agreeably by abandoning it.' 

Jeanne smiled. She had made up her mind 
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to avoid Mr. Barrington ; but it was impossible 
for her to carry out her resolution at this moment 
without making it more apparent than she desired 
to do ; and why, she thought, should she not 
enjoy the happiness of sitting beside him and 
hearing his voice, since the situation was none of 
her seeking ? 

* Have you been painting a great deal since I 
saw you last ? ' she asked. 

*No; scarcely at all,' answered Barriiagton. 
•"For a long time I could not bear the sight of 
paint or brushes, because they reminded me so of 
Algiers; and then, when I did take them up 
again, I hadn't the patience to finish anything I 
had begun/ 

* You were always a Uttle impatient, I think,' 
observed Jeanne. 

* Do you ? ' returned Barrington, wonderingly . 
* Well, now, that is really a very odd thing. I 
don't think I ever was told before that I was im- 
patient. On the contrary, I have always been 
considered so particularly even-tempered and easy- 
going. When could I have shown any signs of 
impatience before you, I wonder ? ' 

* I dare say I could give you several instances 
if I were to think about it,' answered Jeanne, 
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laughing. ' Have you forgotten that evening at 
Fort Napoleon, when you were so very much 
annoyed because I kept you sitting out in front of 
the hotel for half-an-hour ? ' 

* Excuse me, it was not half-an-hour, but a 
good two hours. And being kept waiting did 
not annoy me in the least — ^if I was annoyed. 
Oh, dear me ! what a long time ago it seems ! ' 

* Yes, a long time.' 

*How I wish those days were back again! 
How I wish I had not left Algiers when I did ! I 
found my sister perfectly well, by-the-bye, when 
I reached London. That is to say, that I didn't 
find her at all, because she had gone off to 
Brighton for change of air. They galvanised her, 
or electrified her, or something, and she hopped 
out of bed as brisk as a bee.' 

' You must have been very glad.' 

* Glad ? Well, yes, of course one was glad in 
one way ; but it was rather exasperating to have 
been dragged, post-haste, all the way from Africa 
for no reason at all. And do you know,' con- 
tinued Barrington, lowering his voice and speaking 
more gravely, ^ I can't help thinking sometimes 
that, if I had remained in Algiers, things might 
have turned out differently.' 
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* What things ? ' Jeanne asked. But she knew 
very well what he meant. 

Barrington paused : he was always pausing at 
critical moments. And just now his pause hap- 
pened to coincide with a general silence, for Helen 
had either reached the end of her stock of ballads, 
or did not care about wasting her voice upon so 
unappreciative an audience; or it may well be 
that the spectacle of her cousin's prolonged 
tete-a-tete with Mr. Barrington was not quite an 
agreeable one to her. She glanced across the 
room at the pair — at Jeanne, in her black dress, 
reclining in a corner of the sofa, and fanning her- 
self gently — at Barrington, with his elbows resting 
on his knees, and his chin on his hands, looking 
eagerly into his companion's face — ^Helen, I say, 
glanced at this tableau^ and her pink cheeks 
became pinker, and a flash shot from her pale 
blue eyes, and she slammed down the piano with 
a noise that made Miss Barrington start round in 
her chair. 

* My dear child,' said the old lady, reprovingly, 
' if you particularly msh to see me jump out of 
my skin, by all means get a paper bag and blow 
it out, and bang it close to my ear ; but don't 
destroy your father's property.' 
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* I beg your pardon,' said poor Helen, meekly. 
And then the two gentlemen came in from the 
dining-room, and Mrs. Ashley woke up and felt 
for her cap. 

Leigh, one of the most good-natured of men, 
took in the situation at a glance, and, advancing 
towards the two daughters of the house, began 
doing his best to entertain them. But, in spite of 
this considerate conduct on the part of his friend, 
Barrington's chance for that evening was lost. 
Mr. Ashley, in high good humour after his dinner 
and his bottle of claret, thought fit to plant him- 
self directly in front of his niece. 

* Why, Jane,' cried he, ' what's all this I hear 
of you from Barrington? He tells me you are 
one of the best horsewomen he ever saw. God 
bless my soul ! why didn't you say so before ? I 
could have given you a mount, and introduced 
you to fox-hunting, the finest sport in the whole 
world, and I don't care who denies it ! My girls, 
you see, are not much use in the saddle, so I 
haven't got what you could call a regular lady's 
horse in my stable ; but if you think you could 
manage one of mine——' 

' Mademoiselle de Mersac could manage any 
horse,' said Barrington. *She has broken in 
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many an Arab colt before now, and that is more 
than some men whom I know could do.' 

' You don't tell me so ! ' exclaimed Mr. Ashley, 
much impressed. ' Well, there's the Mammoth, she 
might have hun/ 

* The Mammoth wouldn't do at all,' said Bar- 
rington, decisively. 'I don't mean to say that 
Mademoiselle de Mersac couldn't ride him, but he 
pulls hke a steam-engine, and he has the. paces of 
a dray-horse — begging your pardon, Mr. Ashley. 
No ; what I was thinking of was that little chestnut 
mare of mine. She is fretful and fidgety with a 
man on her back, but a lady, with a Hght hand, 
could do anything with her.' 

Mr. Ashley looked grave. ' We mustn't break 
Jane's neck,' he said. * That mare of yours wants 
riding, Barrington.' 

* Exactly so,' replied Barrington, ' and Made- 
moiselle de Mersac can ride. Otherwise, you may 
be sure that I should never have proposed such a 
mount to her. I wish you would do me the 
honour to try the mare,' he continued, turning to 
Jeanne, 

' Well, if you think it's all right, Barrington, 
I don't know why she shouldn't. It'll be be some- 
thing for you to tell your French friends, Jane, that 
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you have ridden to hounds in England,' said Mr. 
Ashley, who really felt that the distinction thus 
earned would be no slight one. 

' I should like a ride very much, but I would 
rather not hunt,' answered Jeanne, being in some 
uncertainty as to how far ladies were permitted 
to dispense with a chaperon in England. 

* You'll be as safe on the mare as you are on 
this sofa,' said Barrington, misinterpretmg her re- 
luctance. 

* ril take care of you,' added Mr. Ashley, re- 
assuringly. 

And then Leigh, who had basely deserted his 
post to listen to the discussion, chimed in with, 
* Do come, mademoiselle.' 

All this was rather hard upon Helen, who did 
not hunt, and who had hitherto been accustomed 
to receive the ready homage of all male visitors to 
Holmhurst. Possibly Jeanne may have noticed 
the gathering clouds upon her cousin's brow ; at 
all events she rose from her sofa, and saying, 
'Thank you, but I do not wish it,' crossed the 
room, and seated herself beside Miss Barrington. 

Miss Barrington's sharp black eyes rested upon 
her neighbour with a look of admiration not un- 
mingled with respect. This wrinkled old woman, 
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who had been beautiful once, and might have 
married well over and over again had she been so 
minded, liked nothing better than to see men, as 
she said, * kept in their proper place.' The girls 
of the present day, she often complained, had 
neither the power nor the will to do this, seeking 
husbands instead of allowing themselves to be 
sought, and thereby utterly failing in their duty 
to their sex. So, when Jeanne, in her cool, 
imperial manner, said, * I do not wish it,' Miss 
Harrington's heart warmed to her. 

There are so many ways of saying * I do not 
wish it.' The words, which, coming from most 
people, would have sounded ungracious, and from 
many simply ridiculous, did not appear either the 
one or the other as they fell from Jeanne's lips, 
which were curved into a faint, grave smile as 
she spoke. She had not the slightest intention of 
putting anyone in his proper place, but was merely 
expressing her determination in her customary 
unambiguous way ; and so she was understood by 
the three men, who made no attempt to pursue 
the subject further. Upon Miss Barrington's 
mind, however, the Httle scene produced a more 
lasting impression. From that hour Jeanne 
became to her an interesting study, and she re- 
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solved to see more of this strange girl, who 
seemed to find as much attraction in the vicinity 
of an old lady as in that of two wealthy and hand- 
some young men. 

' Good night. I think, when we know each 
other better, we shall be very good friends,* she 
said to Jeanne, rather to the latter's wonderment, 
after Barrington and Leigh had taken their depar- 
ture, and the usual ceremony of family prayers 
had been gone through, and Mr. Ashley was 
yawning loudly. 

It was thus that Jeanne gained a friend who 
was destined to exercise some little influence 
upon the future course of her life. Miss Barring- 
ton plumed herself upon being a woman of the 
world. In her youth she had been a beauty; 
afterwards, when her good looks had faded away, 
she had become an heiress ; and she had seen a 
great deal of men and women, and had long since, 
so she said, discovered what the human race was 
worth. She did not expect much of her fellow- 
creatures, she would often aver — certainly nothing 
resembling chivalry or heroism — no, nor even 
common honesty. In reality, however, she was 
far from holding the opinions she laid claim to, 
but was a shrewd, kind-hearted, impulsive old 
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Boul, who was often swindled and often deceived, 
who was ftill of strong likings and antipathies, 
who was prone to form sudden prejudices and 
fancies, and tenacious of them when formed. She 
had taken a fancy now to this beautiful, stately 
French girl, and thenceforth she seized every 
opportunity of drawing her out and endeavour- 
ing to discover her tastes and habits. 

Jeanne, for her part, was always wiUing to 
spend half an hour or so in listening to the chat 
of the old lady, whom she liked because she was 
80 quaint, so original and plain-spoken, so very 

a 

imlike the Ashleys. Or was it, perhaps, in some 
degree because her name was Harrington, and 
because she was the aunt of her nephew ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

JEANNE IS SHOWN THE SCENERY OP SURREY. 

If everyone were compelled, by some irresistible 
force, to state what had been the happiest period 
of his or her life, what odd, pathetic revelations 
would be made, and what unlooked-for confirma- 
tion certain threadbare truisms would receive! 
For, indeed, what all say, and few believe, is, after 
all, the truth — that happiness is no more to be 
commanded than success ; that neither health, 
wealth, rank, nor glory can bestow it ; and that 
he who sets it before himself as his chief object in 
life is absolutely certain to miss his end. 

Now it came to pass that, in the month of 
December 1870, our heroine, in whose character 
selfishness was assuredly no prominent trait, was 
blessed with two weeks during which all things 
seemed to go well with her. It is true that what 
cause she had had for trouble and anxiety re- 
mained to her still, for did not every hour bring 
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her nearer to the time when Saint-Luc should 
<X)me riding back from the wars to claim his 
bride ? And was not L^on, in these same wintry 
days, campaigning in the chill Loiret country, at 
the mercy of wind and weather, and of any stray 
German bullet ? But just then Jeanne was enabled 
to set aside these dismal thoughts and forebodings ; 
and if anyone thinks that such capacity showed 
any want of feeling on her part, it is clear that 
that person was never in love, and can, therefore, 
be no fit judge of her case. 

The chestnut mare, having been duly tried and 
found tractable, was sent up to the Holmhurst 
stables for Mademoiselle de Mersac's temporary 
use. Jeanne demurred at first to this arrange- 
ment, but gave way when Mr. Ashley, whose 
heart had been completely won by the skill of 
this beautiful young horse-breaker, swore that, 
unless she did so, he would buy the mare him- 
self of Barrington and ofier her to his niece as a 
Christmas present. Mrs. Ashley, good, imprudent 
soul, aided and abetted. 

' By all means use the horse, my dear chiW, 
said she. *My girls would in a moment, only 
unfortunately they have no nerve ; and Mr. Bar- 
rington has more hor-ses and more money than he 
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knows what to do with; and a good gallop will 
bring the roses into your cheeks, which, I'm sure, 
they want — not that your complexion isn't lovely, 
but just a tinge of colour, you know, is an im- 
provement to everybody. And as to hunting, I 
can't see myself any reason why you shouldn't, 
except that gentlemen never do really like ladies 
in the hunting-field, whatever they may say ; but 
at any rate you might ride to the meet, and Simp- 
son could bring you home, if you didn't mind ; 
and really it would be the greatest comfort to us 
all to think that there was some amusemcAt for 
you here, unless, of course, M. de Saint-Luc had 
any objection to your riding.' 

* I do not consult M. de Saint-Luc about such 
things,' said Jeanne, with much dignity. And so 
the matter was settled. 

About this, time two phenomena began to be 
a good deal commented upon by the subscribers 
to the Surrey hunt. One of these was the fre- 
quent appearance at the meets of a beautiful 
Frenchwoman — a niece of old Ashley's, of Holm- 
hurst, people said — who sat her horse like an 
Amazon, but never followed the hounds ; and the 
other was the curiously unsportsmanlike conduct 
of the master of Broadridge. Barrington, whose 
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boast' it had ever been that he did nothing by 
halves, had earned and sustained a good reputa- 
tion in the hunting-field. Admirably mounted— 
as a bachelor of his means could well afibrd to 
be — ^riding at once judiciously and boldly, and 
knowing every inch of the country, it had hitherto 
been a tolerable certainty that, so long as the 
hoimdfi were out, he would be with them. But 
now he seemed to have determined that under no 
circumstances would he see the end of a run. He 
seldom missed a meet, it is true ; but, whatever 
may have been the object of his attendance, it 
was apparently not to pursue the fox that he went 
out. If perchance a cover were drawn blank, 
that was quite enough for him ; and often he 
would not even wait long enough to make sure of 
such a disappointment, but, after a brief interval 
of impatient fidgeting, would remark to anyone 
who happened to be near that this kind of thing 
really wasn't good enough, you know, and that 
he was going home. Nay, more than once, after . 
getting ofi* well, he was thrown out in the most 
unaccountable manner, and disappeared, no one 
knew whither. 

• Jeanne could have told them what became of 
the renegade sportsman on these occasions ; and 

02 
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SO, for that matter, could Simpson, had he been 
garrulously given. But Simpson was getting into 
years, and had learnt to hold his tongue, and, 
according to his own words, to * keep hisself to 
hisself.' 

Simpson, however, knew all about it He 
knew perfectly well, as he shogged slowly along 
the miry lanes astride one of the carriage-horses, 
who would presently come thundering up from 
behind him, or pop over a hedge at his side, and 
say, with the utmost consideration, * Oh, Simpson, 
hadn't you better be pushing on towards home ? 
Mrs. Ashley will be wanting you this afternoon, 
you know, and I will see that the young lady gets 

back all right. Oh, and Simpson, here's ' 

And then this corrupt old groom would stretch 
out his right hand for a moment, withdraw it 
again, raise it to his hat, with a brisk * Thank ye, 
sir,' and touch his horse with the spur. 

He did not chatter about these things when he 
got back to the stables. He was not the man to 
judge his betters, or to jump to hasty conclusions 
because Mr. Barrington and Mamzell chose to 
nde about the country together for a couple of 
hours or more, instead of returning direct to 
Holmhurst. For aught he knew, such ways of 
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going on might be customary in France. And, in 
the meantime, he was a married man, with a 
young family, and half-sovereigns were half- 
sovereigns. 

Long afterwards, when Barrington, in confi- 
dential intercourse, used to allude to these pro- 
tracted rides, he was wont to declare that not 
once, in the course of any of them, had a word 
passed between him and Mademoiselle de Mersac 
which might not have been safely uttered in the 
presence of a third person. Indeed, Jeanne 
would not, at this time, have permitted her com- 
panion to address her as he had once done, in the 
days of her freedom, in Algiers. But words, 
which are at best but a poor and inadequate 
means of expressing thought, may be replaced, as 
everybody knows, in many effectual ways ; and 
probably those brief December days brought to 
our two friends as perfect a mutual understanding 
as they were likely ever to arrive at in this 
world. 

They did not trouble the high road much. 
Sometimes they rode through winding byways 
and drowsy little villages ; sometimes past farm- 
houses, where the sound of approaching hoofe set 
the dogs barking and frightened the ducks aud 
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geese from their stagnant pool ; sometimes across 
a ploughed field or a stretch of pasture land. But 
most of all they liked to breast the steep sides of 
the chalk hills, and, after a short breathing-space 
upon the summit, to gallop over the free and roll- 
ing downs. Barrington, in his double capacity of 
an Englishman and a native of Surrey, was very 
properly anxious to point out the beauties of the 
wintry landscape to one who otherwise might 
possibly have failed to appreciate them. The 
every-varying nature of the prospect was what 
he chiefly insisted upon. The attractiveness of 
scenery, he said, was, after all, almost entirely a 
question of atmosphere. It was not mere out- 
line, however exquisite, that could satisfy the eye, 
but Ught and shade, or, to speak more correctly, 
gradations of colour ; and the more these shifted 
and changed, the greater must be the charm of 
the natural picture ; so that, although Surrey had 
not the grandeur of Algeria, and the English sun 
was but a poor imitation of the African, yet the 
wild, rainy winter of these Northern latitudes 
could produce effects unknown in brighter climes ; 
and whether a blustering sou'-wester swept the 
bare downs under a low, grey sky, or whether there 
were a touch of frost in the air, and the blue 
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smoke rose straight above the distant homesteads, 
or whether all the view were softened by a pearly 
mist, through which pale rays of sunlight struggled 
here and there, still there was always something in 
the aspect of this pastoral country to stir the 
artist's heart, and, almost every day, something 
fresh. 

Barrington discoursed at considerable length 
in this strain, and said many foolish and affected 
things, and, every now and then, a true one. If 
it had pleased him to enlarge upon the origin of 
species or the meaning of existence, the effect 
produced upon the mind of his auditor would 
have been very nearly the same. It was not so 
much what Barrington said as the sound of his 
voice that she loved to listen to ; and doubtless he 
might have uttered ten times the number of absur- 
dities that he did without any risk of her thinking 
him less witty and wise. Jeanne was at this time 
as nearly happy a. it was possible for her to be. 
She was constantly alone with the man whom she 
loved ; and that was enough for her. Whether 
he loved her was a question which she had not put 
to herself since the renewal of her intimacy with 
him — or, at all events, had not consciously put. 
Neither had her thoughts reverted to the dream 
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she had once cherished of passing the remainder 
of her life with him. Her destiny was to marry 
M. de Saint-Luc, while his might very hkely lead 
him into a union with Helen Ashley, a person 
entirely unworthy of him. But what was the use 
of dwelling upon the dark future ? Jeanne rejoiced 
in the present, and troubled herself very little, it 
is to be feared, about its ultimate issues, whether 

4 

as regarded herself or others. That she ought to 
have so troubled herself is not to be denied ; but 
her biographer would humbly submit that he has 
not intended to represent Mademoiselle de Mersac 
as a type of feminine perfection. 

As for Barrington, his character must indeed 
have been imperfectly indicated if it be not at 
once perceived what influence this sort of quasi- 
friendly intercourse was likely to have upon him. 
So long as the surface of life was made smooth 
and easy for this philosopher, he was not the man 
to search for any germs of possible sorrow that 
might lie beneath it. He was deeply in love with 
Jeanne ; he luxuriated in the hints and insinuations 
of his love which opportunity enabled him to in- 
dulge in ; he had just enough doubt as to her 
sentiments with regard to him to add zest to his 
philandering; and as for that determination of 
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making her his wife which he had announced so 
firmly to his friend Leigh, that might conveniently 
be put upon the shelf for a season. 

And if some extenuation be required for the 
thoughtless conduct of these two persons, it may 
perhaps be found in the fact that those about 
them threw no sort of obstacle in their path. A 
matter had to be thrust very close under Mrs. 
Ashley's nose before she would become aware of 
it ; Mr. Ashley had long since made up his mind, 
in a dull, vague way, that Barrington was even- 
tually to maiTy his eldest daughter, and had no 
fears upon the score of this French niece, who was 
already engaged to some foreigner or other ; and 
Miss Barrington, who alone saw whither the course 
of events was tending, had reasons of her own for 
not choosing to interfere with it. Even Helen, 
though she was a trifle dissatisfied and jealous, 
felt no serious alarm ; for she had that curiously 
infatuated belief in the power of her own charms 
which would appear to be the especial property 
of fair-haired, lymphatic women. 

So it was that Barrington was allowed to ride 
about the country with Jeanne all day, and to 
spend nearly every evening at Holmhurst, without 
let or hindrance. 
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Now, there lived in the neighbourhood a cer- 
tain big personage, whose name is of no import- 
ance to our story, but who, in the lack of a better 
pseudonym, may be called the Marquis of Carabas ; 
and this nobleman, residing but little upon his 
Surrey estates, yet anxious, for political and other 
reasons, to keep 'on good terms with the landed 
gentry of the county, great and small, was accus- 
tomed, in the month of December, every year, to 
^ve a ball, to which, with a large-hearted hospi- 
tality, it was bis rule to invite the whole of them. 
To Helen and Blanche Ashley this annual festivity 
was as important an event as the Derby is to some 
people and Easter Monday to others. By ancient 
and prescriptive right they each received a pre- 
sent of a ball-dress from their father as the time 
for the event drew near. They talked of it for 
weeks beforehand,* and wondered who would be 
there with as much eagerness as if there had been 
the slightest doubt as to the number and names 
of the guests whom they were to meet. And now 
nothing would satisfy them but that Jeanne must 
see to what a pitch of elegance and luxury the 
Surrey entertainments were capable of reaching. 

* You needn't hesitate on account of its making 
an extra lady,' Blanche urged, * because there is 
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always such a crowd that one more or less cannot 
possibly make any difference ; and Lady Carabas 
is so good-natured and kind. Mamma met her in 
Westerham the other day, and she said we were 
to be sure to bring anybody who might be staying 
in the house. Do come.' 

* Come ! ' cried Mrs. Ashley. ' Of course she 
will come. Why should she not ? If it is about 
your being in mourning that you are thinking, my 
dear, that is of no consequence at all ; it is not 
the custom in England for people to shut them- 
selves up on that account. There were two girls 
who lived in this neighboiurhood — I can't recollect 
their name just now, but everybody knew them — 
and their father fell downstairs one evening and 
broke his neck — such a shocking thing! I always 
think it is so dreadful for people to meet their 
death in that kind of ridiculous manner, because 
one can't help laughing a httle at it, and yet it is 
quite as bad for them and their relations, you 
know, as if they had died in their beds, in the 
ordinary way — not but what it was just as well in 
this particular case, for I believe the poor man 
drank terribly, and they said he used to beat his 
wife. Well, I remember perfectly that, about 
six weeks, or perhaps it may have been two 
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months afterwards, a charity ball was given at 
Keigate, and there were those girls, smothered in 
black crape, but in low dresses — striking, still 
very becoming to them, I must say, for they had 
clear white skins, something hke yours, my dear ; 
and they made quite a sensation, and a great many 
people were scandaUsed, and one of them married 
an enormously rich man — a timber merchant, or 
something — immediately afterwards. It was a 
little soon certainly — the ball I mean, not the 
marriage — but I mention it just to show you that 
you need not feel any scruple/ 

Jeanne explained that, if she declined to be 
present at the Marchioness of Carabas's ball, it 
would not be owing to any apprehension of the 
kind suggested. 

' Then you really must come,' said Blanche. 
And Barrington, who happened to be present, 
took occasion to add that the whole county would 
consider itself slighted if Mademoiselle de Mersac 
refused to countenance its small attempts at 
gaiety. 

* That is very great nonsense,' returned Jeanne, 
all her old dislike for laboured compliments 
aroused by this absurd assertion. * I know no 
one in the county, and no one can miss me if I 
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stay away ; but if my friends in Algiers heard that 
I had gone to a ball at such a time as this, when 
all our country is in mourning, they would be 
very angry. And they would be quite right to 
be angry/ 

In truth, things were not looking hopeful for 
France in those dark December days. The army 
of the Loire, under General Chanzy, slowly re- 
treating ; Ducrot forced back into Paris, neither 
dead nor victorious ; the Government removed to 
Bordeaux, and King William fitting on his Impe- 
rial crown in the palace of Louis XIV. — how 
could any Frenchwoman be expected to dance in 
the midst of such troubles ? 

•I will stay at home with Miss Barrington, 
and you shall tell me all about the ball the next 
morning,* said Jeanne. And Miss Barrington 
nodded her head approvingly. 

*You and Mademoiselle de Mersac will be 
rather dull all by yourselves, Aunt Susan,' re- 
marked Barrington. *IVe a great mind to cut 
the ball myself, and to come in and spend the 
evening with you,' 

* You will do nothing of the sort,' returned 
his aunt, somewhat sharply. ' The coimty really 
would think itself lighted by your absence — or 
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at any rate, you believe it wouldt ; md you are 
much too considerate to inflict unnecessary pain 
upon others. Besides which, you would only 
interrupt our chat and be in the way here.' ■■ r 

* Thank you very much. I always take it as 
a compliment when people tell me they don't 
want me. It isn't the sort of thing that on^ 
could say to most men, don't you see, without 
being misunderstood.' 

*You have that happy self-conceit, Harry,* 
rephed Miss Barrington, * that I believe you would 
discover some subtle form of flattery in being 
called a fool. But you certainly do not misunder- 
stand me in the present instance. When I tell 
you that your room will be preferred to your 
company on the 18th, I mean wha,t I say.' 

And so she did. It was her rule to state her 
wishes in plain terms. She wished, just then, to 
have a few words with Jeanne ; and she knew 
that this end could hardly be attained so long as 
her nephew was in the room. When the evening 
of the ball came, and when, after 9ome delay in 
the completion of the young ladies' toilettes and a 
good deal of fidgeting and grumbling on the part 
of Mr. Ashley, the whole party had at last driven 
away, she drew a long breath of satisfaction, and, 
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pulling her armchair up to the fireside, motioned 
to Jeanne to do likewise. 

* Now/ said she, * we can talk in peace. Tell 
me, what do you think of these good people ? * 

Jeanne was by this time quite accustomed to 
the old lady's abrupt and rather indiscreet ques- 
tions. She laughed, and said that everybody in 
the house had been very kind to her. 

' Oh, yes, they are very kind in their way. I 
don't want to eat their salt and then speak against 
them behind their backs, you know. But it is 
quite possible to be kind, amiable, tolerably well- 
educated, and hospitable, and at the same time to 
be a great bore ; and I confess that these dear 
Ashleys bore me. On the other hand, I am such 
a bore to them that you may be sure they would 
not have pressed me to stay six weeks in their 
house if they had not expected to profit by it, 
sooner or later. Do you know how many god- 
children I have ? ' 

Jeanne said ' No/ 

' Six-and-twenty — no less than that. They 
are all of tender years. I never was asked to 
stand sponsor to a single infant till I was past 
middle age, and independent, and likely to remain 
80. Odd, isn't it ? Now, do you think — ^I ask 
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you as a fiiend, you know, and an impartial judge 
— do you think that Helen would make a suitable 
wife for Harry ? ' 

Jeanne was not likely to be disconcerted by 
thrusts of this natiure. * I suppose/ said she, 
*that Mr. Barrington will choose his wife for 
himself/ 

' Not he ! You don't know him, or you would 
not say that. Two months ago I could have got 
him to engage himself to Helen Ashley with the 
greatest ease in the world. In point of fact, I 
very nearly did it. But one changes one's views 
very often — at least, I do, I am sorry to say — and 
now I begin to think that, after all, Helen would 
hardly do. I regret it, because there certainly 
was a sort of tacit understanding between me and 
the Ashleys that the match should be made ; but 
there — the world is full of disappointments, and 
they must take their share like the rest of us. I 
' shall give Helen a couple of dresses and a fifty- 
pound note, and put her down for a trifle more in 
my will. I think that will be behaving hand- 
somely. The only difficulty is to find a substitute 
for her.' 

* But is it necessary that Mr. Barrington should 
marry at all ? ' asked Jeanne, rather amused -at 
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the off-hand way in which her friend's future was 
being mapped out for him. 

' That is not the question. He is quite sure to 
marry, and that before he is much older too. 
And I think he has taken up a mistaken notion 
of the whole subject, as men often do. And the 
truth is, I am fond of Harry — he has been some^- 
thing more than a nephew to me — and I don't 
want him to make his life miserable by a stupid 
error.' 

Jeanne said nothing, but wondered inwardly 
what might be the mistaken notion that Mr. Bar- 
rington had adopted. 

' Marriages,' resumed Miss Barrington, after a 
long pause, 'are mostly mistakes. I dare say 
you may think that, as an old maid, I am not 
very competent to judge ; but lookers-on see most 
of the game, and I know what a mess a great 
many of my friends have made of it. Sometimes 
I think that they manage these things better in 
Oiicago, though no doubt that system also has its 
disadvantages. Anyhow, in this country, a hus- 
band and wife can't dissolve their partnership 
because they don't happen to agree ; and, do you 
know, the longer I live, the more I become con- 
vinced that there can be no real happiness in 

VOL. in. H 
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married life without love. That w an oldrfashioned 
idea, I am aware ; but I make bold to maintaiii 
•the truth of it, all the same, and in the face of 
jthe fact that a great many men, and nearly aU 
women, think differently — ^at all events^ befare 
•marriage/ . > 

-. ' * We think differently in France,' Jeanne obe 
«OTved. . . -^ 

\ ' ■' Yes ; and look at the result ! Not, pf cours^^ 
that you can know anything about that. You mU 
•know though, one of these dayi^, ifyou don't 
-mind, what you are about. Now, don't look of- 
fended, my dear girl, because I am a blunt ol4 
woman, and I shall say what I please, when I 
think it is for yoiu* good. Take my word for i^ 
you bad > better get rid of M. de Saint-Luc while 
you can. Harry has told me all about him,' •, .7 

_ ■ 

t * I would rather discuss Mr. Barrington'iS mair 
riage than my own,' said Jeanne. / 

' ' '.^ I don't see any reason why we should not 
discuss r both ; but no matter — yours can :&tan(J 
over for the present I want to. find Harry. ft 
wife whom he can love, who will love.,hito i4 
return^ and who-wjlj have enough tact- and, selft 
respect, to prevent, him froipi: tiring of he? ')sf^^M% 
Rionths. If: ypu isbould 0v^r icop^ ^c^pss ^iM^i* 
person, it would be a friendly act on your part to 
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beg her to put herself in commtmication with me: 
I am going away the day after to-morrow.' 
-^ '/So soon!' ejaculated Jeanne, her breath 
^ther taken away' by the .suddenness with which 
this intended move was announced. • 

.• ■ ' YeSi I have had enough,, and more than 
enough, of Holmhurst for the present ; and rbally 
k is time for me to visit another of my twenty-six 
^od-children. After the iiew year, 1 shall go to 
toy own house in London ; and then I want' you 
to bome and stay with me. * Will you' come P ' 
" 'I shoidd like it very much,' answered Jeanne, 
rather hesitatingly ;' thai is, if my uncle and aunt 
haVe no objection.' , ^ 

/^i 'Good gracious me! what objection could 
tKey^have? I should like to hear them bbject 
itf-anythingthat I proposed ! You need hot be 
^aid of finding London dull. I see a good many 
people of one kind and another, and you will not 
be left very much alone with me. I shoiildn't 
wonder if Harry were to dome up to town in 
JiEmuary. I know he means to leave this before 
Christmas; Well, then, that is all settled. And 
pow I am going off to bed.' • 

c: -'Miss Btoringtoh ac^cordingiy' collected' hit 
worfc^Herspectaclesi thfebc»ic1iiat'shte wa$readifigi 

H 3 
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and her other belongings, and departed. But Jeanne 
sat staring into the fire, thinking, wondering, and 
doubting within herself, until at length the revel- 
lers returned from their ball, the elders yawning, 
but the young people still excited and voluble. 

Helen was in the best of tempers and spirits. 
She had, it appeared, achieved a signal success. 
Her card had been filled up within five minutes 
of her entrance into the ball-room; old Lord 
Carabas had trotted up to her and complimented 
her upon her blooming complexion. * Eather 
impertinent of him, wasn't it? But I suppose 
one ought not to mind that kind of thing from an 
old gentleman,' said the pleased Helen. Mr. Bar- 
rington had made himself especially agreeable, 
and she had danced with him three times— oh, 
no, not five times, Blanche — certainly not — well, 
perhaps it might have been four. And so forth, 
and so forth. 

The retrospect lasted a good half-hour ; and 
at the end of it Jeanne, seeking the solitude of 
her own room, sat do^vn to think over the events 
of the evening, and to wonder what the end of 
all this would be. For her, if for no one else, 
she was beginning to perceive that there was 
every appearance, at present, of troubles ahead. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH BARRINGTON DOES A GREAT DEAL OP 

TALKING. 

Miss Barrington proved as good as her word. 
Two days after the ball she bade a cordial fare- 
well to her friends at Holinhurst, and drove away 
from the door,' her prim, elderly maid facing her 
on the back seat of the carriage, and her neat 
luggage following in a cart, under the charge of 
two servants. The number of hitherto invisible 
retainers who started up to render Miss Barring- 
ton some small service, on the last day of her 
sojourn in any country-house, was something as- 
tonishing ; but she did not object to the practice, 
and, indeed, had done something to encourage it, 
holding, as she did, that one of the few unmixed 
delights that accrue to the possessor of a full 
purse is that of indiscriminate tipping. 

The Ashleys, one and all, bemoaned her de- 
parture loudly ; and a perceptible gloom fell upon 
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the household after she had gone. But was this 
owing solely to grief over the loss of their guest, 
or had her casual remark that she expected 
Mademoiselle de Mersac to pay her a visit, early 
in the ensuing month, anything to do with it? 
It is a fact that Helen had been given to suppose 
that she, and not her cousin, was to have been 
thus favoured ; and if this imexpected change of 
programme produced some feeling of soreness and 
disappointment in her breast, and a little anxiety 
in that of her parents, who can blame them ? 

It must, at all events, be recorded to thdr 
credit that they vented none of the ill-humour 
they may have felt upon Jeanne, but were only- a 
trifle silent and dispirited during the remainder erf 
the day*. Miss Barrington, as they all knew, was 
a capricious old person, liable to all kinds of pass- 
ing fancies, which those who valued her friend- 
ship must needs put up with. It was certainly 
not a little vexatious that she should hav^ chosen, 
to defraud Helen of her visit to London, but that 
she might be contemplating the far more serious 
injury of robbing her of her potential husband 
was a notion that had not as yet suggested itself 
to anyone of them. 

And to Helen, at any rate, joy came in th$ 
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morning. For upon her plate at breakfast-timo 
she found a very kind note from her god-mother, 
enclosing a cheque for fifty pounds, and at the 
same time requesting her to order for herself, by 
way of a Christmas present, two dresses, with re- 
gard to the materials and trimmings of which no 
restriction was laid upon her. The same post 
brought a little pile of foreign letters to Jeanne, 
two of which were evidently from M. de Fontr 
vieille and from her brother's bailiff respectively. 
Pierre Cauvin's composition was in the highest 
degree creditable to him. The style of it was 
ornate, the orthography ingenious if somewhat 
peculiar, and the absence of erasiu:es testified that 
the whole production was probably the result of 
more than one rough copy. He began by offer- 
ing humble thanks to Providence for his continued 
preservation, in good health, and likewise for that 
of all his subordinates, whom he made it a point 
to mention severally, so that the first page of his 
letter, with its long string of harshly sounding 
Arab names, read not unlike one of the genea- 
logical chapters of the Old Testament. This duty 
accomplished, he went on to express a respectful 
hope that mademoiselle had not suffered from the 
effects of the bleak climate of the North. He had 
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taken some pains, he said, since mademoiselle's 
dej^rture, to discover whether the English winter 
were as formidable as it had been represented, 
and had gained a little reassuring information 
from the captain of a yacht which had lately come 
into harbour. ' He is a native of Cahouses, in the 
island of Ouaite/ wrote Pierre, ' which, according 
to him, is one of the British Isles, though I have 
not been able to discover it upon the map. He 
tells me that ih his part of the country snow and 
frost are seldom seen, but I have remarl^ed that 
the stories of sailors should be received with 
caution. This one would have me believe, for 
instance, that, during the summer months, there 
are often as many as a hundred yachts such as his 
master's — ^a vessel, mademoiselle, fitted up with 
inconceivable luxury — lying off the little town 
where he lives, and that this is but a small frac- 
tion of the number of pleasure-ships that carry 
the English flag. I answer him nothing; but 
mademoiselle is aware that an Auvergnat is not 
the man to let himself be taken in by an English- 
man. I ask pardon of mademoiselle if I seem to 
speak disrespectfully of the nation to which ma- 
dame her honoured mother belonged ; but the 
truth is that Messieurs les Anglais ne sont pas 
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Violins^ — (the phrase is hardly to be translated 
satisfactorily). * We have but few of them here 
this wmter, owing to the war ; and the shop- 
keepers and landlords complain much of their 
absence. The country, mademoiselle, continues 
to rejoice in a profound tranquillity. The Arabs 
have not moved as yet ; but one must not trust 
too much to them. The autumn rains have an- 
swered to our utmost hopes ' — &c. &c. &c. At 
this point Pierre entered upon agricultural topics, 
and fell into a more vernacular strain of language. 
M.deFontvieille wrote somewhat despondently. 
He was very lonely, he said, very dull, and old age 
was gaining upon him every day. He had no 
longer the slightest hope of any successful ter- 
mination to the war, and foresaw yet worse 
troubles looming on the horizon. Why he had 
been destined to live on into these bad times, 
after nearly all his contemporaries had been 
removed, was more than he could understand ; 
and he should pray for the end, were it not that 
he longed to embrace his beloved children once 
more. He cheered up a little, however, on the 
last page, and related, with manifest glee, how he 
had purchased a magnificent pearl necklace from 
a distressed Moor, and with what crafty devices 
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he had managed to get the better of that neec^ 
unbeliever. 

And now Jeanne had to open her third letter^ 
whidb she had reserved for the last, not upon the 
schoolboy's principle of pudding first and plums 
afterwards, but rather because she had feared 
that, had she read this letter before the others, 
the remembrance of it would probably have en- 
tirely marred her enjoyment of them, for she had 
seen at once that it was from M. de Saint-Luc. 

After all, it proved to be only a friendly, but 
formal reply to one which, in a fit of compunc- 
tion, she had addressed to him soon after her 
arrival in England. It opened with ' Dear Made^ 
moiselle,' and closed with an assurance of the 
writer's respectful homage ; it contained little 
information of a personal kind, except the modest 
mention of a sUght woimd, already nearly healed, 
and a pardonable self-congratulation upon the con-? 
duct of the regiment, which was now serving 
under General Bourbaki ; it dwelt at some length 
upon the gallantry and cheerful endurance dis^ 
played by L^on ; it touched briefly upon the 
prospects of the campaign; and was, m short, as 
unlike the missive of a lover to his affianced bride 
as anything could well be.^ . Nothing- could have 
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been more discreet, nothing less calculated to 
ruffle the susceptibilities of the lady to whom it 
was addressed ; yet, in spite of its matter-of-fact 
tone — ^p^iiaps in consequence of it — it caused 
Jeanne to feel some sharp twinges of conscience. 

It was not because her whole heart belonged 
to Barrington that she reproached herself : she 
had been quite clear in her mind, from the first, 
that -notliing in the nature of love was due from 
her to M. de Saint-Luc. Nor did she deem her- 
self much to blame in that she had left her future 
husband for so long without any direct news of 
her or inquiry after his safety. But what troubled 
her was an uneasy feeling that this man, whoni 
she had always despised, was treating her with a 
generosity which she had certainly not deserved 
at his hands. Hitherto she had looked forward to 
her marriage simply and solely with reference to 
its bearing upon Leon's fortunes and her own. 
Of M, de Saint-Luc she had thought as little as 
a patient for whom leeches have been prescribed 
is apt to think of the suffering in store for those 
loathsome creatures, who, however, have obviously 
not altogether the best of it in the unpleasant 
business. To her he had been only a means — 
and a most distasteful means — towards an end. 
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But now she began to wonder whether, after all, 
it were worthy of her, or even just, to regard him 
in this light. M. de Fontvieille and the Cur^ of 
El Biar had both given her to understand — though 
not, perhaps, in so many words — that it was per- 
missible to marry one man and to love another ; 
but when they had thus soothed her scruples, that 
other had been many hundred miles away, which 
certainly made a difference. Neither of them 
would have been likely to sanction those long 
rides of which mention has been made ; even less 
would they have approved of the dialogues be- 
tween their protegee and the Enghshman, in 
which so little importance was said and so much 
inferred. The truth was that Jeanne had, for 
some time, been unconsciously stifling a conviction 
that out of all this some issue must come; that 
she would scarcely be able to part from Barring- 
ton without some sort of mutual avowal; and 
Saint-Luc's letter was but a flash of additional 
light thrown suddenly upon the point from which 
she had, until now, sedulously averted her eyes. 
Not that she actually faced it even yet. She did 
not say to herself that Barrington loved her, or that 
he must have conjectured what her feelings were 
towards him. She did not dwell upon the thought 
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that, if he and she were really all in all to one 
another, nothing — not even Leon's interests — 
ought to keep them apart. How could she, when 
the man whom she loved had as yet given her no 
right to do so ? But, as the upshot of a good 
deal of confused and perplexed self-communing, 
she did determine that the chestnut mare should 
return forthwith to the Broadridge stables, where, 
if she had only known it, Barrington and Leigh 
were, at that very moment, deep in a conversation, 
in the course of which her name had recurred at 
tolerably frequent intervals. 

The two friends had visited every stall and 
loose-box, had duly criticised the condition of 
their occupants, had seen some of the horses go 
out for exercise, and now Leigh had seated him- 
self upon an upturned bucket before the stable- 
door, and was puflSng at a short wooden pipe, 
while, with half-closed eyes and patient mien, he 
listened to a protracted discourse from his host, 
who was pacing to and fro as he talked, and 
pausing, every now and then, in front of his 
auditor, to emphasize a point or round a period. 

* I admit the justice of your arguments,* the 
orator was saying ; * I admit that there are serious 
objections to my marrying a lady who is not 
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Engli3h ^j birth, and who will of course be, all 
her life, more or less under the influence of the 
priests. I* don't mind going even further, and 
allowing that* there are certain subjects upon 
which she and I might very possibly not find cfUTr 
selves in complete sympathy. Moreover, I fully 
agree with you in thinking that such a girl, as 
Helen Ashley is fer better to become the wife of 
an English country gentleman than Mademoiselle 
de Mersac, and that, in the matter of marriage^ a 
wise man will pay more heed to the long yiEjars 
to come than to the passion of the present/ ' ; 
i 'Didn't know I'd said all that,' rematked 
•Leigh; parenthetically ; 'but it sounds very 
sensible.' ' ; 

• **& is sensible, and therefore you said it. ^ 
else you^said it,'and therefore it is sensible. ; A 
Yarmouth bloater is not more impregnated with 
salt than you are ivith common sense. You afre 
the best t)f fellowsy my^ dear old Leigh, but j^ti 
area Philistine of the Philistines.' ,. /, 

. t r '^•Ab, I. don't understand that kind of slang ; 
but if a Philistine means a man who does ]m best 
to' see ; facts ^ they are, instead of perpetually 
trying , ta ^jnystii)^ himself and . everybody abott^ 
him, I glpry iu'bjsing one/- - : -r ^ - / •:y>»r^.> 
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f. -'Of course you do, hud <juite right too. I 
never said there weren't good points about a 
^ilistine. We are what we are ; we can't help 
our natures, and may. as well be proud of our 
aeyeral excellences. I, for instance, iam not com- 
•nionplace, and I am glad of it. Jeanne is riot 
coihmoriplace ; biu: intercourse has not been com- 
-itfonplace ; and why, in Heaven's name, are w6 
to hurry it into a conjmonpliace ending ? ' 
'; . Leigh knocked out the ashes from his pipe 
against the heel of his boot, and looked up with 
jan air of wearied toleration. 
. < *If I can makq out what you are driving 
at Inay I be — married myself! ' he ejaculated. 
^ When you began to talk I certainly understood 
that what you were arguing to prove was that 
♦you would be doing a wise thing in marrying this 
'French; girlv though the rest of the world would 
probably think, <)therwise. Now, as far as I can 
$ee,.you aite protesting against such a : '^ common- 
fJace" notion. J But, if you don't intend marriage, 
^bat on earth 4i^ you intend ? You say you are 
fa0lf going ift lor: a mere flirtation; you are for 
evei^'ftW^ating that yoilcaaa't live without the girl^ 
fttid y^y$^^ know, you' won't be able to go on 
gallopifiig about ;the donntry with her and laiddng 
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over fences till the end of your life, unless you 
get at least as far as an engagement. And in the 
meantime, as a matter of detail, she happens to be 
engaged to another fellow/ 

Mr. Leigh stated the case quite correctly- His 
friend had, indeed, shifted his ground in the 
course of argument, as was habitual with him ; 
but Barrington was not the man to be put out by 
any charge of inconsistency. He simply ignored 
it, and proceeded to follow out his train of 
thought. 

'No doubt,' said he, *we shall settle down, 
some day, as Mr. and Mrs. Barrington, and have 
people here to stay with us, and ask the neigh- 
bours to dinner once a month, and go to church 
on Sundays — no, by-the-by, I suppose we shall 
not go to church together. All that will be very 
delightful, and I ask for nothing better ; only 
don't you see that, when that time comes, there 
will be an end to the "schbne liebeszeit *' ? 
Marriage, which to people of your stamp is the 
goal and crown of all love-making, is to me simply 
the death-blow of romance. Not of love, mind 
you — I don't say that — ^but unquestionably of 
one of the subtlest charms of love. Eemove the 
element of uncertainty, and you enter upon an 
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entirely new phase of the sentiment. I am un- 
certain now, and 1 rejoice in being so. Suppose 
I were to ask Jeanne point-blank to-day to be my 
wife, how do I know that she would not refuse 
me ? How do I know that she would not con- 
sider herself bound in honour to this broken-down 
viveur whom her friends have driven her into 
accepting ? And there again is another argument 
against hurry. It is quite even betting that M. de 
Saint-Luc gets knocked on the head before the 
war is over ; and if that happy deliverance should 
come about, I could step into his place with 
much greater propriety and less fuss, don't you 
see? But the fact is, Leigh, that you and I 
should never see these questions in the same light 
if we were to talk till Doomsday. Your idea of 
happiness is a bachelor life. Failing that, you 
would like to get your courtship over as quickly 
as possible, and take a fresh start as a pattern 
husband and father. Your ideal world is a 
pleasant, fertile valley, neatly marked out into 
pastures and ploughed fields, with flocks and herds 
and crops in due season. You would be quite 
content to plod along it, in a steady, equable 
way, for the remainder of your days ; and all 
the time you would be so engrossed in watch- 
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ing your prosperity increase, and your children 
growing up like what's-his-names about your 
table, that you would never once raise your eyea 
to the measureless blue overhead where the 
skylarks are trilling, or to the heights where, far 
removed from the confused chatter, and oaths, 
and groans, and laughter of men, the snowy 
summits sleep on, in calm beauty and grandeur, 
from century to century.' 

' The right honourable gentleman resumed his 
seat amidst prolonged cheering, and the proceed- 
ings, which had lasted up to an advanced hour, 
then terminated.' 

That was all the response that Barrington got 
from his confidant, who now rose, and sauntered 
away towards the house. But when he had gone 
some ten paces on his way, he faced about, and 
called out — 

' I say, are you really off the day after to- 
morrow ? ' 

' Yes ; I believe so.' 

' Oh ! Well, it's no business of mine, and I 
don't suppose for a moment that you will be 
guided by me ; but, if I were you, I would have 
something settled definitely, one way or the other, 
before I went.' And, with these parting words of 
advice, Mr. Leigh vanished. 
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} As for Barrington, he shrugged" his shoulders 
with a slight deprecating smile, as who /should say^ 
*:What else could you expect? Does a thorm 
bear grepes, or a thistle figs? ' — and shortly after-* 
wards, mounting his horse, rode across the park 
towards Holmhurst. 

He congratulated himself upon his good-for- 
time when he found Jeanne alone in the library ; 
but the manner of his reception was scarcely Avhat 
he had anticipated. Jeanne was feeling a Uttle 
nervous and disturbed in mind ; and when Mr. 
Barrington was announced, wished, perhaps for 
the first time in her life, that he were away. But 
as there was no getting rid of his physical pre^ 
sence, she set herself to put him at a moral 
distance — a task never very difficult to her. She 
laid aside the half-written letter upon which she 
had been engaged, rose, shook hands, and resumed 
her seat with a certain chilly dignity of demeanour 
which had often damped Barrington's spirits 
before now. He did not, however, choose to 
notice it, but drew a chair up beside hers, and 
remarked that it was a beautiful day, and that he 
hoped she was coming out for a ride. She said 
no ; she did not think she would be able to ride 
that day. 

I 2 
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' What a bore ! ' exclaimed Barrington. ' I 
did hope we should have managed a ride this 
afternoon, because I don't know when our next 
one will be. To-morrow I am obliged to -do a 
little justicing, and the day after I have got to go 
away on a long-promised visit to some friends/ 

' Your aunt told me you would be going away 
soon/ Jeanne observed. 

'Yes. I wish to goodness I wasn't; but I 
can't get out of it now, I'm afraid. We shall 
meet again though, before very long, I hope.' 

To this no reply was forthcoming. 

* You are going to stay with my aunt in 
January, are you not ? ' Barrington asked, rather 
anxiously. 

'Perhaps. I have not thought much about it 
yet. I suppose your friend Mr. Leigh goes away 
too?' 

' Leigh ? Oh, yes, he goes, of course. It is a 
great nuisance. I wish I had not engaged myself 
to these people.' 

^ Oh, you are sure to enjoy yourself when 
once you are away,' said Jeanne. ' But we shall 
all miss you both,' she added pohtely. 

Barrington grunted. 'I don't care about 
b^ing missed in that collective sort of way,* he 
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said. After which there was silence for a few 
moments. 

* You will give Zephyr a gallop every day I 
hope,' resumed Barrington, presently. Zephyr 
was the name of the chestnut mare. 

' I think not. I made up my mind this morn- 
ing, before you came, that I would not ride any 
more.' 

Was Barrington very much to be blamed if he 
fancied that his approaching departure might have 
something to do with this resolution ? 

' Eiding all by oneself is dull work, certainly,' 
he said, while a satisfied smile, which he could 
not altogether repress, gathered about the corners 
of his mouth. 

' I like riding alone,' answered Jeanne. ' I 
have been accustomed to be left to myself all my 
life, and I often think it is much pleasanter not to 
be obliged to talk to somebody. But, for several 
easons, I do not wish to use your horse any 
longer. You have been very kind to allow me to 
keep her all this time.' 

* Might one venture to ask your reasons ? ' 
Barrington inquired. 

' Well, one of them is that I am afraid I have 
not been enough with my cousins lately. They 
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Knust have thought it rather rude in me to leave 
them as I have done. And, besides, I am sure it 
is not right to make use of another person's horse 
'as if it were one's own. What should I do if any 
accident happened ? ' 

Barrington protested that he had not the 
slightest fear of any harm coming to his property 
while under such skilled guidance as that of 
Mademoiselle de Mersac ; and moreover that the 
safety of Zephyr was a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to him, so long as that of her rider was not 
endangered, and a good deal more to the same 
effect ; but Jeanne was not to be shaken, and at 
last closed the discussion by a decisive, ' I am very 
much obhged to you, but I do not intend to ride 
Zephyr again.' 

'You are not yourself this morning,' said 
•Barrington, abruptly. ' Is anything the matter ? ' 

' No. At least nothing particular. It is only 
that I have had letters from France.' 

' No bad news of your brother, I trust. Was 
your letter from him ? ' 

' No ; it was from — somebody else.' (M. de 
Saint-Luc's name had not once been mentioned 
between these two people since the day of their 
first meeting in Broadridge Park.) 'But L^on is 
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quite well, I am thankful to say. It is not 
that/ 

' I suppose it is about somebody else's safety, 
then, that you feel anxious,' suggested Barrington, 
in a somewhat altered voice. 

' I am not anxious at all,' answered Jeanne ; 
* not more so, that is, than I have been ever since 
L^on left me ; only I feel that I have been enjoy- 
ing myself too much. I cannot exactly explain 
.what I mean ; but you would understand if you 
were in my place. One does not really forget/ 
flhe continued, speaking more to herself than to 
her listener. * One's heart does not ache the less 
because one talks and laughs like other people; 
but yet it seems a shameful thing, and almost a 
treachery to the absent, that one should be pleased 
and amused so easily. How terrible it is to think 
that, at this very moment, L^on may be lying 
wounded with nobody to take care of him ! And 
M. de Saint-Luc too,' she added, with a visible 
effort. 

Barrington was not in the least jealous. That 
quick sympathy and profound acquaintance with 
human nature which he especially prided himself 
upon enabled him to surmise, without any diffi- 
culty, what Jeanne's present frame of mind was, 
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and what Iiad led her into it. She had a tender 
conscience and a keen sense of duty, he thought ; 
and for these fine quahties he magnanimously 
admired her the more. Still it would not do to 
let her fall under the sway of an exaggerated self- 
distrust. 

* Oh, but you must not torment yourself in 
that manner,' said he, cheerfully ; ' because that 
is quite a wrong way of looking at things. If you 
were to shut yourself up in your room all day, 
and speak' to nobody, who would be the better 
for it? Do you think it would increase your 
brother's happiness to know that you were making 
yourself miserable ? Or do you suppose him so 
silly as to imagine that you do not care for him, 
because you can still enjoy a gallop in the fresh 
air ? It would be as reasonable to say that there 
was treachery in admiring a beautiful sunset — or 
music — or pictures.' 

But Jeanne shook her head. ' It is useless to 
make excuses like that,' she sighed, a little im- 
patiently. 'I am sure it has been all wrong 
from beginning to end. I wish, I wish they had 
let me stay at home in Algiers ! ' 

* I am sorry you wish that,' said Barrington, 
in a low voice. ' Though perhaps,' he added 
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presently, 'I have more reason to wish it than 
you/ 

He glanced up as he spoke, and found Jeanne's 
great, serious eyes turned full upon him. And then 
there passed between them a long look — one of those 
looks which it is so exceedingly reprehensible for 
a young man to indulge in, seeing that he may 
thus acquire knowledge to which he has no fair 
right without committing himself to words. 

It was not the first time that Barrington had 
thus interrogated Jeanne's eyes; and now, per- 
haps, they could tell him little that he did not 
already know. Once before, it may be remem- 
bered, he had found himself in a somewhat 
similar situation, and had lost his head, and said 
something — he hardly remembered what. And 
then Madame de Breuil had come in, leaning on 
her stick, and had brought him to his senses in a 
trice. No such calming apparition was required 
to keep his lips closed upon the present occasion. 
To give Barrington his due, it was not out of 
prudence, nor from any misgivings as to the 
strength of his purpose, that he remained silent, 
but in part owing to the motives which he had 
avowed to Leigh earlier in the day, and in a still 
greater degree, because he was really uncertain 
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how Jeanne, in her present temper, would be 
hkely to receive an open declaration of love: It 
was quite within the limits of possibility that she 
might take it as an insult. He looked volumes, 
therefore, and said nothing ; and presently Made- 
moiselle de Mersac herself dispelled the tension of 
the moment in the most unromantic manner in 
the world. She called Turco, who, all this time, 
had been sleeping peacefully under the table ; 
and, as the huge brute came out, stretching him- 
self and wagging his tail lazily — 'He has got 
something wrong with his ear,' said she. * I wish 
you would look at it, and tell me what you think 
is the matter.' 

After that, there was no fiuther danger of a 
distressing scene. Who could revert to heroics 
after reporting upon the condition of a dog's ear ? 
Barrington, half-reheved, half-vexed, went down 
upon his knees, made the necessary investigations, 
delivered his opinion, and was about to sit down 
again, when the Miss Ashleys came in, rosy and 
radiant, from their morning walk, and cordially 
begged him to stay to luncheon. 

He spent another two hours, or more, in the 
house, but he was not permitted to be alone again 
;With Jeanne. He bade her good-bye in the 
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presence of the whole Ashley family, and, with 
their eyes upon him, did not dare to say more 
than-^- 

' It is not good-bye for long, though, I hope. 
If I am not back here in the course of a week or 
two, we shall be sure, at least, to meet in 
London.' 

To which Jeanne, with a perfectly unmoved 
countenance, responded, ' I hope we may — if I 
go there.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



ON THE MARCH. 



Barringtox was so accustomed to being missed 
whenever he went away, and he himself regretted 
so much the necessity of leaving home just now, 
that he almost apologised to his friends at Holm- 
hurst as he shook hands with them all, and bade 
them farewell for a time. But in truth the loss 
of his society aflBicted nobody very greatly at this 
especial juncture. Jeanne was thankful to be 
relieved from a position of which the falseness 
had at last fully dawned upon her ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashley were beginning to suspect that their 
daughter's nose had been a little put out of joint 
of late by her magnificent cousin ; and Helen 
herself, having no doubt whatever upon this 
point, hailed the change with positive joy. More- 
over, Christmas was at hand ; and that alone was 
sufficient to keep the thoughts and the fingers of 
the whole family occupied. 
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Everybody above the age of eighteen hates 
Christmas, and now-a-days everybody says so ; but 
Holmhurst was in all things some twenty or thirty 
years behind time, and to have suggested in that 
house that the last week of December and the first 
of January were not the two merriest of the whole 
twelvemonth, would have been almost tantamount 
to a confession of atheism. The jollity of the 
season, so far as the actual members of the house- 
hold were concerned, took, it must be confessed, 
a somewhat heavy and substantial form; still, 
such as it was, they welcomed it for old associa- 
tions' sake, and if it brought them no other bless- 
ing, the preparations for it provided them at least 
with plenty of work. There were blankets to be 
counted, flannel petticoats to be made, and toys 
to be selected for the school-children's Christmas- 
tree, not to speak of the church decorations, which 
were always elaborate, and which the rector's 
wife, being fat and lazy, gladly handed over to the 
care of * those dear, good Ashley girls.' And 
besides all this, every room in the house had to 
be got ready for the annual visit of certain uncles, 
aimts, and cousins, some of whom were asked 
because they were well-to-do, and others be- 
cause they were conspicuously the reverse; for 
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Mr. Ashley prided himself upon observing all- the 
old traditions of Christmas, even down to the en-^ 
tertaining of poor relations. Jeanne helped witt 
the flannel petticoats, and earned some praise by 
her neat and speedy workmanship. 

' I learnt to sew quickly during the summer,*' 
she explained, in answer to some expressions of 
surprise from her cousins. ' We had a great deal- 
of work to do for the wounded, and there was 
not always much time to spare.' 

* If I had a brother, or a — or anybody I cared 
a great deal for at the war,' said Helen, ' I should 
go off to France at once as a nurse, so as to be 
ready to take care of him when he was wounded.^ 

' Perhaps he wouldn't be wounded,' remarked 
Jeanne. > 

' Oh, he would be sure to be, sooner or lat^I 
At least, I don't mean that — only I should like to 
be there in case, you know.' 

* One must learn nursing before one can be of 
any use.' 

' And Helen always turns faint at the sight of 
blood,' put in Blanche. * The other day a man 
in the village got dreadfully hiut by a threshing 
machine, and of course they insisted upon our 
seeing him, as people in that rank of life always 
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do ; and Helen pushed me into the room firsts 
and stood close behind me with her eyes shut the 
whole time — you know you did, Helen.' 

* I don't enjoy looking at horrid things,' con- 
fessed Helen ; * but of course I could do it if it 
were really necessary/ 

' I suppose we can all do what we are obliged 
to do/ observed Jeanne ' One says things are 
impossible ; but they have to be done, and some- 
how they are done. This time last year I should 
have thought it quite impossible to live as il am 
doing now, knowing that L^on is in constant 
danger, and not even having a letter from him for 
weeks ; and yet here I am, you see, and I can eat 
and sleep easily enough, and help you to make 
petticoats.' 

'Yes, and flirt with young men, who by 
rights should belong to others, too,' poor Helen 
may have thought ; but she only said, ' You must 
often be anxious in this bitter weather.' 

*I try not to think about it; it is no use 
imagining things. When I heard last, they were 
at Bourges, where at least they would have four 
walls and a roof to protect them. I try to hope 
they are there still.' 

It was as well that she could not see her 
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brother at that particular moment. Had she 
been able to do so, there would have been an end 
of her petticoat-making for the rest of the after- 
noon; for in truth she had never let her mind 
dwell much upon the details of campaigning, and 
could hardly have borne to think of Leon as 
actually suffering from cold or hunger. The 
reader, however, being presumably more callous, 
will hardly object to turn away for a time from 
our heroine, as she sits before the fire with her 
needlework in her hand, her cousins' unending 
chatter in her ears, and her own thoughts in her 
mind, and to pay a flying visit to two other per- 
sonages of the story, who had been out of sight 
for some months, and whom he will find working 
out their destiny under much less comfortable 
circumstances. 

Far south of Holmhufst, in wealthy, grape- 
bearing Burgundy, the scene, in these la^t days of 
1870, is as wintry as a Siberian view and as 
cheerless as the prospects of France. Hill and 
valley, field and vineyard, lie buried beneath the 
snow. From the sky, leaden overhead, but grow- 
ing inky towards the horizon, a few flakes are still 
falling, driven before a moaning wind which raises 
eddying white columns from the ground as it 
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sweeps on, and lays bare the boughs of the sparss 
trees. Across this melancholy landscape au 
enormous railway-train, composed almost entirely 
of cattle-trucks and vans, and dragged by two 
puffing engines, is slowly, very slowly, making its 
way. Gradually it slackens speed, while the lead • 
ing engine sends forth a prolonged whistle — for 
the signals of a wayside station have just come in 
sight — and soon it comes to a standstill altogether. 
The loosely coupled trucks bump one against the 
other ; the hiss of the escaping steam dies away ; 
the engines join in one last discordant shriek ; 
and then all is still. But ere long a murmur of 
growls and maledictions begins to make itself 
heard. ' Accursed railways of the devil ! here is 
the tenth stoppage in the course of fifteen miles. 
If they can't advance, why don't they let us get 
out and march!' — 'Nam de Dieul is it worth 
while to bring a man all the way from Perpignan 
to freeze to death in a horse-box ? They would 
have done better to shoot us all at home ; 
it would have been sooner over and have cost 
less.' — 'Ah, when I told you that these station- 
masters have all come to a good understanding 
with the Prussians ! It is to give their dear 
friends time to retreat at their ease that they keep 
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US here starving of hunger and cold.' Lean, 
dirty faces peer out through the unglazed aper- 
tures which do duty for windows ; hoarse grum- 
bUngs grow louder and louder. * Go on then — 
never mind the signals ! ' — ' Are we to stay here 
all night?' — *What are you waiting for? The 
enemy?' — 'En avant, sacrebleul en avantl^ 
Finally the wag of the crowd pipes out, in feeble 
imitation of the sonorous warning famiUar to more 
fortunate travellers, ' Les voyageurs pour la ligne de 
Besanqon^ Belfort^ Berlin^ en voitu-r-e I ' Where- 
at there is a shrill chorus of laughter, for it does 
not take much to amuse the French soldier, and 
when want and suffering have^ done their worst 
upon him, his indomitable good humour will still 
come bravely to the front. 

These men had been already twelve hours 
cramped up in their miserable boxes, with nothing 
t6 eat but mouldy biscuit, nothing to drink but 
water, and no plentiful supply of either. Some of 
them had their fingers and toes frost-bitten, many 
were ill, a few dying, or near it. They were an 
undisciplined lot for the most part, but they nei- 
ther did nor said anything much worse than has 
been recorded. In a third-class carriage, near 
the front of the train, were a handful of officers — 
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a colonel of cavalry, wrapped in his cloak and 
sleeping profoundly ; an engineer, in spectacles ; 
a major of artillery ; a fat doctor, and a few 
young men wearing a species of uniform which 
might have belonged to any branch of the service. 
One of the latter put his head out of the mndow 
and hailed a passing guard. 

' What is it now ? What are we stopping 
for?' 

'How should I know?' returned the man, 
sulkily, with a jerk of his shoulders, and slouched 
on to talk to the engine-driver. Officers were 
held in no great respect in France in those evil 
days ; even their own men did not always take 
the trouble to salute them ; and when one is only 
a Ueutenant in a corps franc^ one must not be too 
punctihous. The snubbed questioner withdrew 
his head quite meekly, and sank back upon the 
wooden seat with a gesture of mute resignation. 

' You don't happen to have a cigarette about 
you, do you, de Mersac ? ' asked his opposite 
neighbour. 

' Not I. Nor anything to drink either. Nor 
anything to eat, if you come to that.' 

'Good. Precisely my own condition. And 
the worst of it is that I am much too cold to sleep/ 

K 2 
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' All that would be nothing if there were any 
necessity for it ; but to think that all this time 
we might just as well have been at Bourges ! that 
we are sent into action almost too weak to sit 
upon our horses simply because we are governed 
by a set of dolts who imagine that they can de- 
spatch an army from one place to another as 
easily as a telegram ! ' 

* Ah, the old story ! Twenty thousand men 
are wanted to cut off the Prussian communications 
in the east. Nothing easier — make it forty 
thousand, so as to leave a margin. March them 
all down to the station double-quick ; send off 
train after train as fast as they can be got ready ; 
get the line hopelessly blocked ; and then trust in 
Providence to put things straight somehow or 
other, and set to work composing proclamations. 
That is the way to carry on war according to the 
great citizen Gambetta. I wish I had him here ! ' 

* Patience, young men, patience,' said the fat 
doctor, placidly. ' Be thankful that you have 
still all your limbs about you. You will see the 
Germans soon enough, never fear ! ' 

'That we certainly shall not, if we are to 
perish of cold in a railway carriage Uke so many 
flies.' But at this moment another loud whistle 
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pierced the air ; the train began to move again ^ 
and the jerk awoke the sleeping colonel, who 
drew down his legs, rubbed his eyes, and asked, 
* Where are we ? At Autun ? ' 

'God knows,' answered the artilleryman. 
' Are we going to Autun ? Apropos, M. de Saint- 
Luc, have you any idea where we are going ? ' 

' Not much. I have my own impressions ; 
but I have been told next to nothing oflScially.' 

' The report at Bourges was that our destina- 
tion was to be Besan9on.' 

' I don't know what we should do when we 
got there.' 

The gunner shrugged his shoulders ; but one 
of the younger officers struck in eagerly — 'We 
should invade Germany — at least that is what 
everybody is saying. It is only a question of one 
victory after all. We raise the siege of Belfort, 
we intercept the enemy's communications, and we 
relieve Paris.' 

' I see.' 

There was still a little spirit left among those 
who had fought so well and been beaten so often, 
a little confidence in their rulers, a fingering grain 
of faith in Fortune. Leon and his brother officers 
soon forgot all the sufferings of the present in 
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proving to one another the feasibility of some 
such surprise as the gossips of Bourges had pro- 
phesied. Saint-Luc smiled as he listened to them, 
but took no part in the discussion. He himself, 
knowing something of soldiering and of the state 
of Bourbaki's army, had despaired long since; 
but it was not for him to discourage others, nor 
was he the less ready to struggle on to the end. 

' In the meantime,' said he at last, * let us hope 
that our next stoppage may be at a town where 
we can get some food for ourselves and for our 
horses ; for if we go on at our present pace, we 
shall hardly reach Besan9on before the day after 
to-morrow.' 

Their deliverance, however, was at hand. At 
a small wayside station the Eclaireurs received 
orders to leave the train ; and the colonel had his 
work cut out for him to collect his men and get 
his shivering horses upon terra firma. Some of 
the latter had died upon the journey ; others had 
to be abandoned ; many of the men were found 
unable to stand, and were told to remain where 
they were. It was no very formidable body that 
moved away at length from the station towards 
the village whose name it bore, but which lay 
some two miles away from it. Saint-Luc admitted 
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none but old soldiers into his corps — the nature 
of their service as scouts demanding experience as 
well as courage — and he had had proofs enough 
that those who rode behind him could do and 

« 

bear as much as can be expected of mortals; 
nevertheless, as he glanced over his shoulder at 
them now, he thanked his lucky stars that there 
were no Germans in the immediate neighbourr 
hood. 

* A handful of Uhlans could make short work 
of us,' he thought. * What is one to do with 
starving men on starving horses ? One thing is 
certain, they must be fed. I wonder whether 
there are any decent people in the village.' 

Apparently there was nobody there at all, 
decent or otherwise. No trace of an inhabitant 
was to be seen in the wide, snow-covered high 
road, or in the low white houses that bordered it ; 
pigs and poultry — usually the inseparable adjuncts 
of a French village — there were none ; every door 
was closed and every window shuttered; only 
from a chimney here and there arose a tell-tale 
thread of blue smoke. Saint-Luc had seen this 
kind of thing more than once before, and knew 
very well what it all meant. His orders to his 
officers were soon given. They were to get what 
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was necessary— civilly if possible, but at all events 
to get it ; they were to pay for everything they 
took ; and, above all, they were to lose no time. 
He himself rode on, accompanied by L6on, his 
adjutant, to a farmhouse a few furlongs out of the 
village, where there was an empty straw-yard, 
and stables, and outhouses, and a rick or two. 
Here much shouting, thundering at the door and 
threatening of arson, as a last resource, revealed 
the presence of a lean old woman of forbidding 
aspect. 

* What do you want ? ' asked this inhospitable 
person sullenly, thrusting her head out of a half- 
opened window. 

* Something to eat, to begin with,' answered 
L^on. * We are not particular ; give us what 
you have got and let us go, and we will pay you 
a fair price. We have money.' 

*Well, then, you will not have what you 
want, money or no money! I know you with 
your money ! Break open the door if you like — 
you are the stronger —and eat me, for you wiU 
find nothing else here. And you will not find 
much flesh upon my bones, I promise you.' 

* My good woman,' began Saint-Luc. 

* Good woman here, good woman there ! I 
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tell you we have got nothing. Do you under- 
stand ? — ^nothing ! First come, first served. The 
Prussians took all we had; then came the 
Qaribaldians and helped themselves to the rest ; 
and now there are but the four walls and the 
bare boards left for you.' 

* I can't waste any more time,' said Saint-Luc. 

* Tell them to force the door, de Mersac' 

*Stop, you thieves! you villains! Do you 
call yourselves Frenchmen, and would you ruin a 
poor widow ? I will let you in.' 

Bolts and chains were slowly withdrawn ; the 
door was gingerly opened an inch or two, and a 
skinny hand appeared through the aperture. 

* Pay first,' said the voice of the old woman from 
within. 

Saint-Luc laughed, and handed out a couple 
of napoleons. * That will do till we see what 
you are going to give us,' said he, pushing past 
her into the darkened kitchen, where a fine wood 
fire was blazing. * You might remember that we 
are friends, and that we are fighting your battles 
for you, old mother.' 

* Friends or enemies, it comes to much the 
same thing. Ah ! those Garibaldians ! People 
who call themselves friends, and rob you of your 
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last sou, and use the churches for stables — ^thank 
you ! the Prussians suit me quite as well.' 

* Nobody is going to rob you/ said L^n, who 
had followed his chief into the house, and was 
looking about him with somewhat himgry eyes. 

* And why did you tell us those Ues ? You pea- 
sants are all the same.' 

* How was I to know you had money ? ' re- 
torted his hostess, upon whom the sight of gold 
had already produced a shght mellowing effect 

* I am not the only one who tells lies in these bad 
times, young gentleman. And what I said was 
not so far off* the truth either. I can kiU two or 
three fowls for you and the other officer, and 
there is a little bacon ; but as for the soldiers, I 
could not feed them if you offfered me a fortune. 
Search the house if you don't believe me.' 

L^n took her at her word. There would be 
no harm in having a look round, he thought, 
while the chickens were roasting, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that something should be dis- 
covered for the men's eternal soup. French sol- 
diers, as is well known, have a semi-miraculous 
gift for the concoction of that savoury mess out of 
the most unpromising materials; and though Leon's 
researches were not crowned with any brilliant 
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success, yet a sufficiency of scraps was ultimately 
collected, in the farmhouse and elsewhere, to 
furnish what was required, and to restore the 
flagging spirits of the whole corps. 

They were not hard to please, those gallant, 
ragged fellows. Give them soup, a fire to warm 
themselves by, and a tumbler or two of rough 
red vrine, and they asked for nothing more. En- 
thusiastic they were no longer; but they were 
patient and willing, accustomed to hard knocks, 
hard fare, and scant thanks ; ready for active ser- 
vice in any form ; and now the rumour that they 
were for once about to take the oflfensive sufficed 
in itself to console them for a great deal. None 
of them had more than a very vague idea of 
where they were and of whither they were going ;: 
but these were mere matters of detail, and besides 
it was nothing new to them to be in the dark as 
to their whereabouts. The colonel, never given 
to be communicative, disliked being asked ques- 
tions, and his officers, knowing this, seldom inter- 
rogated him. When they did so, their curiosity 
was not often gratified. L^on, who upon this 
occasion ventured to throw out a hint or two, got 
no information for his pains. 

* Werder must be somewhere between Vesoul 
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and Gray, I take it/ said he, buckling up his 
sword, when the hasty repast was at an end ; * but 
I suppose we shall know all about it before long. 
We are ofFon the old errand of course — ^feeling 
for the enemy to begin with, searching for our 
own general afterwards, and thinking ourselves 
more than lucky if we find the second as easily 
as the first. Well, it is better to be an ^claireur 
than a general after all ; one obeys orders and 
asks no questions — ^that is simple enough. Only 
I should like to know whether our object is to 
join Faidherbe or to make a raid into Germany.' 

Saint-Luc was standing by the window looking 
out at the darkening landscape and the snowflakes, 
which were still dropping at intervals and freezing 
as they fell. 

' There are so many things that one would like 
to know,' he remarked. *I should like, for in- 
stance, to know why I was born ; but nobody 
will ever be able to tell me that; — and then I 
should hke to know where I am to sleep to-night, 
which is a mystery that will be solved in a few 
hours. And I should like to know what certain 
people far away are doing at this moment, though 
I have no doubt at all that it is a very good thing 
for me that I can't. Did it ever occur to you that 
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if we knew the whole truth about everything, 
nine-tenths of us would most likely go and hang 
ourselves ? Come, let us get to horse again, and 
follow our noses ; and don't you trouble yourself 
too much to find out whither the road is leading 
you. The more you knew of it the less you would 
like it perhaps.' 

Already the bugles had sent forth their brief 
summons, and the regiment only awaited the 
colonel's order to march. A few of the villagers 
— poverty-stricken, timorous-looking folks — ^had 
emerged from their hiding-places on discovering 
that the invaders were Frenchmen this time, not 
Prussians nor Garibaldini, and had now come 
shivering out into the road to see the last of these 
ragged horsemen, and to bid them God-speed. 
For good wishes cost nothing ; and if there be 
anything that can warm the heart of the French 
peasant, it is probably the touch of hard coin. 

As the little band began to move with a muf- 
fled trampling over the snow, and the clank of a 
sabre or the champing of a bit here and there, 
some of the men set up a low, melancholy chant. 
It was the familiar strain of the Marseillaise that 
they sang ; but what a different Marseillaise fi:om 
that which had rung triumphantly and defiantly 
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throughout the length and breadth of France a 
few short months before !— 

^ Amour sacr^ de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs 1 ' 

The chorus spread through the ranks, one man 
after another taking it up in a sad perfunctory 
sort of way, and grew fainter and fainter as they 
passed out from the village, and wound round the 
shoulder of a low hill — a straggling troop of sha- 
dowy riders in long blue cloaks that soon faded 
into the gathering darkness. 

* Would one not say they were a regiment of 
ghosts singing their own dirge ? ' muttered the 
old woman who had entertained Saint-Luc and 
L^on. * Soldiers were another race in my time. 
That colonel is a fine man, but he has not the 
look of a joyous comrade. Enjin I — puisque qa 
paye' 

And with that she bolted and barred her door 
once more, and sat down to count her earnings. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



BEDFORD SQUARE. 



Bedford Square is not a cheerful situation. Miss 
Barrington, who lived there, was always ready to 
admit that much. She maintained, however, that 
there was no more comfortable, no better-built 
house in London than that which had come to her 
by inheritance. Its rooms were spacious ; its 
staircase was broad and shallow ; there was ac- 
conmciodation in it for more guests than its mistress 
ever cared to invite. The heavy, solid furniture, 
the old pictures darkened by many a year of 
London smoke, the well-used books in the Ubrary, 
in their sober, uniform binding of brown calf — all 
these would look shabby and out of place in a 
more fashionable quarter ; and, in spite of many 
an entreaty and remonstrance, Miss Barrington 
declined to move them. Bloomsbury suited her 
well enough, she said ; and if any of the nephews 
and nieces, god-sons and god-daughters, who 
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honoured her with so much of their attention 
found the journey thither from South Kensington 
or Belgravia more than they could undertake, why 
the alternative course of remaining away was open 
to them. 

It was on a grey January afternoon that Jeanne 
was driven to the door of this hospitable mansion 
in the brougham which had been sent to the sta- 
tion to meet her. Christmas, laboriously merry, 
was over and done with ; so, for the time, was life 
at Holmhurst, and the society of its well-meaning, 
if somewhat commonplace, inmates ; and now our 
heroine was about to enter upon fresh experiences, 
to be introduced to new faces, and to renew her 
acquaintance with one or two already familiar to 
her. And, perhaps, the latter prospect was what 
she chiefly looked forward to, and may have had 
something to do with the cheerfulness of her de- 
meanour. 

Some cause for inward rejoicing she must have 
had ; for if there be a spectacle in the world cal- 
culated to cause the heart of a foreigner to die 
within him, it must surely be that of London as 
viewed through the gloom and moisture of a 
winter's afternoon; yet Mademoiselle de Mersac 
stepped lightly out on to the pavement, while the 
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footman was making a tremendous and most un- 
necessary noise with the door-knocker, and sur- 
veyed, with a smile of universal benevolence the 
hideous buildings around her, the miserable bare 
trees in the square, the dirty old effigy who looked 
down upon her shamefacedly from his stone pede- 
stal, and the crossing-sweeper who came hurrying 
up, hat in hand. 

The crossing-sweeper received an unearned 
sixpence, much to the disgust of Miss Barrington's 
butler, who had now thrown open the double 
doors, and presently Jeanne was alone in the 
drawing-room upstairs, awaiting the appearance of 
her hostess. 

She had not long to wait in solitude. But it 
was not Miss Barrington who came clattering down 
the stairs, burst open the drawing-room door, and 
advanced, with both hands outstretched, exclaim- 
ing, * How glad I am that you have come I Do 
you know, I never heard you were expected to- 
day until I came in, about ten minutes ago.' 

*How do you do, Mr. Barrington?' says 
Jeanne, as coolly as if she had not been dreaming 
of this meeting for the last fortnight. * Are you 
stajHuig here, too, then ? ' 

*What, in this house, do you mean? Oh, 

VOL. III. L 
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no ; I have rooms of my own in London— ever so 
far away, I am sorry to say. I am afraid you 
must think my Aunt Susan rather rude for not 
being in to receive you ; but she is an oddity, you 
know ; no one minds what she does. I got a note 
from her this morning, telling me to be here punc- 
tually at four o'clock. I accordingly turned up 
at that hour, and was told that she had gone out. 
But this house has always been a sort of second 
home to me, and I can do just as I like in it ; so I 
went upstairs, to a room which has been reserved 
for my use ever since I was a boy, and where I 
sometimes do a little painting, and so on; and 
there I found a second note to say that you were 
coming up from Holmhurst, and that I was to 
receive you, and apologise for my aunt's absence. 
She is a good old thing/ concluded Barrington, 
reflectively. But how her goodness had been 
evidenced by this particular line of conduct he 
did not state ; and that, no doubt, was Mademoi- 
selle de Mersac's reason for remaining silent. 

* I hope you don't mind ? ' resumed Barring- 
ton presently. 

* Oh, no,' Jeanne said, * she did not mind at 
all.' But, for all that, she was not quite pleased. 
It would have been much pleasanter, she thought. 
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if Mr. Barrington had been invited to dinner, in- 
stead of having been asked to receive her upon 
her arrival. And how long would she have to 
sit there in her travelling-dress, and with the dust 
and the cinders of the railway upon her ? 

Perhaps Barrington, who had never removed 
his eyes once from her face since his entrance, 
may have read there some indication of these 
thoughts, for he exclaimed suddenly — 

*Good gracious me, what a donkey I am! 
You would like to take off your hat, would you 
not? And then, of course, you will want some 
tea. I will ring, and tell them/ 

The butler came up in answer to his summons, 
and said that tea would be ready in a few 
minutes ; and Miss Barrington's maid appearing 
in his wake, Jeanne was conducted to her room, 
where she remained for what seemed to Barrington 
an interminable time. 

He roamed about the room during her ab- 
sence, sometimes standing with his back to the 
fire, sometimes looking absently out of the window 
and drumming with his fingers on the pane, pick- 
ing up one of the books that lay on the table 
every now and then, or pausing to examine some 
recent additions to Miss Barrington's store of 

l2 
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hideous and valuable china ; but all the time he 
was thinking only of Jeanne. How rejoiced he 
was to see that lovely pale face again ; and how 
he had missed it ! he said to himself with a certain 
disquietude, and yet not without some mixture of 
satisfaction at the remembrance. He had been 
visiting at several country-houses, where he had 
been one of a large and very merry party ; he 
had spent the greater part of the time in an ex- 
cellent hunting country ; he had met the people 
whose society he generally enjoyed the most, and 
he had found the whole thing an unmitigated 
bore. Evidently he could not live without Jeanne. 
Yes, it had come to that ; and doubtless, before very 
long, it would come to an engagement. * I can't 
lose sight of her again,* mused Barrington, as he 
paced to and fro. * Before she leaves this, the 
fatal words must be spoken. Dear, dear, how 
funny it will all be ! Fancy her making my tea 
for me in the morning, and sewing buttons on to 
my shirts ! Oh, bathos ! It will be a great nuisance 
having to announce the engagement. How furious 
the Ashleys will be ; and all one's relations too ! ' 
. This set him wondering what could be the 
cause of Aunt Susan's conduct in bringing him 
and Jeanne together, as she evidently intended to- 
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do. Was it that she was tired of Helen Ashley, 
and had seized the first pretext that had come to 
hand for throwing her over? Was it that she 
had really taken a fancy to the beautiful stranger ? 
Or was she behaving in this way out of pure love 
of mischief, and a desire to set everybody by the 
ears ? Barrington knew that some such motive had 
been at the root of more than one of his aunt's 
apparent eccentricities, and he was not disposed 
to count over much upon her support now. * I 
can do without her money — that's one thing/ 
thought he ; and then his reflections were cut 
short by Jeanne's re-appearance. 

She seated herself beside the low tea-table, 
and began to pour out a cup of tea, while Bar- 
rington took a chair opposite to her. 

* I hope you are not very tired after your 
journey,' said he, just by way of opening the 
conversation. 

* Tired ? ' she echoed, with some disdain. 
* No ; I am not so easily tired as that.' 

* Of course not ; I forgot. I am so accustomed 
to associating with ladies who are more or less 
frail and rickety, that I have come to look upon 
ordinary good health as the exclusive property of 
men. Isn't it an odd thing that hardly anybody 
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is proud of being strong and well ; whereas lots 
of people make a positive boast of their in- 
firmities? My sister, for instance, would be 
desperately ofiended if I suggested that she could 
travel from Sevenoaks to Charing Cross without 
b^ing completely knocked up/ 

* But your sister is really an invaUd, is she not?' 

* I don't know. Aunt Susan says a bucket of 
cold water is all she wants; and I am half in- 
clined to hold the same opinion. There cannot 
be very much the matter with her, or she would 
have succumbed long ago to one of the violent 
courses of medical treatment she has been through. 
However, you will probably see her for yourself 
before long, and then you will be able to form 
your own judgment upon her. You won't like 
her, I know.' 

* How can you tell that ? ' 

* Oh, she is not the sort of person whom you 
would be in the least inclined to put up with. I 
bear with her partly because she is my sister, and 
partly because I am of a tolerant nature, and 
don't expect any very near approach to perfection 
from anybody. But we won't waste time in 
talking about her. What is the news down at 
Holmhurst ? ' 
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*I don't think there is any news/ replied 
Jeanne, consideringly. * Everybody is quite well» 
except my uncle, who ' 

*Who has got the gout from drinking too 
much port wine during Christmas week. I 
know. He always does. It is a part of his annual 
programme, ^nd he would not rehnquish it for 
worlds. And I will venture to aflBxm that Mrs. 
Ashley's clothing-club has got into debt, and 
that the girls have two or three dances in 
prospect, and that one or more of the dogs has 
died of distemper. All these events come round 
BS regularly as the month of January itself. 
Apropos, how did you leave my friend Turco ? ' 

* I did not leave him at all,' answered Jeanne. 
* I brought him with me.' 

' You don't mean to tell me that my Aunt 
Susan has actually invited a dog into her house ! * 
exclaimed Barrington, with raised eyebrows of as- 
tonishment. ' You must indeed have won her heart.* 

' She did not exactly invite him to the house,* 
Jeanne explained. ' I left him at the stables, on 
my way here. He will be rather troublesome, I 
am afraid, for unless he has exercise he always 
gets iU ; so I shall have to take him for a walk 
somewhere every day.' 
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* Quite right. I'll go with you/ observed 
Bamngton, cheerfully. 

* Oh, no, thank you,' returned Jeanne, with a 
sudden chilly change in her voice ; * that will not 
be at all necessary.' 

* I beg your pardon, but it will be most abso- 
lutely necessary. Young ladies can't walk about 
London alone, especially if they happen to be 
accompanied by a dog the size of a pony. Besides, 
you would lose yourself before you had walked a 
quarter of a mile.' 

* I lose myself ! ' cried Jeanne, indignantly. 
* What an idea ! I should be ashamed to lose 
myself in a town. Why, even among the moun- 
tains in Algeria, where it is not very easy to dis- 
tinguish one pass or valley from another, I could 
always find my way from place to place alone. I 
carry a little compass on my watch-chain ; and as 
soon as I have — I do not know how, to say it in 
EngUsh — une fois que je me suis orientee — I am 
quite at my ease.' 

* I'm afraid you won't find that system answer 
very well in London,' said Barrington, laughing. 

* Why not ? ' inquired Jeanne, loftily. She 
did not like being laughed at. 

* Oh, well, for one thing, you wouldn't be able 
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to steer a straight course, don't you see ? You 
can't go over the tops of the houses, so you would 
be obliged to follow the streets, and the compass 
would come out at every comer. You had much 
better take me with you, and I will show you the 
most direct route to the parks — which, by the 
way, are an enormous distance from this quarter 
— and then, when your dog has chased the water 
fowl and worried the sheep, I shall be at hand to 
plead your cause with tfie park-keeper, who will 
come up to give you in charge.' 

*Turco never does such things,' answered 
Jeanne, really a little offended. * And I can find 
my way very well alone, thank you. I like walk- 
ing alone.' 

At this moment Miss Barrington came in ; and 
as soon as the proper amount of greeting, inquiry, 
and apology had been gone through, Barrington 
reverted to the controversy which her entrance 
Jiad interrupted. 

*Aunt Susan, is it the proper thing for a 
young lady to walk about the streets of Blooms- 
bury alone and unprotected ? ' 

*I don't know, I'm sure. I used to do it 
when I was young, and nobody ever bothered me ; 
but no doubt it would be wiser for you to take 
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care of Mademoiselle de Mersac when she goes 
out, if that is what you mean/ 

'Mademoiselle de Mersac refuses to let me 
accompany her,' answered Barrington. * She pro- 
poses to penetrate into the heart of London with 
the aid of a compass and a big dog, and she 
laughs me to scorn when I suggest the possibility 
of her losing her way. It is easy to see what 
that kind of pride is likely to lead to. A gloomy 
cell in the nearest pohce station, mademoiselle, 
will be your fate. After a night of horrors, you 
will be led before a stem and pitiless old man, 
who will disbelieve every word you say, and de- 
nounce your conduct in terms which will make 
your blood curdle. You will be ordered to pay a 
fine, and as you are sure to have no money in 
your pocket, you will be cast into prison for seven 
days. Your dog will be dragged away, with a 
halter round his neck, and ' 

* That is nonsense,' interrupted Jeanne, gravely. 

' Aunt Susan, I appeal to you. Is there any- 
thing improbable about this slight prophetic 
sketch ? Is it likely that a dog, unaccustomed to 
London life, will be able to pass through all the 
temptations of the metropolis without getting him- 
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self and others into trouble ? Think of the mut- 
ton-chops lying, all handy, at the butcher's, and 
the other dogs to be fought with, and the peram- 
bulators to be bowled over, and the prowhng 
roughs whom it would seem a positive duty to 
tackle. I declare, if I were you, I would not 
allow a young lady under my charge to go about 
in such dangerous company for any consideration. 
That is, unless she had a prudent and experienced 
person with her to get her out of scrapes/ 

* Turco is never disobedient ; and as for steal- 
ing from a butcher, he would not even dream of 
such a thing. I have always been able to take 
care of myself, and I always intend to do so,' 
said Jeanne decisively. 

* Well, settle it between you,' said Miss Bar- 
rington, with a short laugh. ' I must go and 
write some letters now. Stay to dinner, you 
know, if you hke, Harry ; there will be nobody 
but ourselves.' 

* I have asked a man to dine with me at the 
club — ^what a bore ! ' murmured Barrington, re- 
gretfully, as the door closed behind his aunt. 
* But I shall see you some time to-morrow, I hope. 
Of course you will have to be shown all the sights 
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of London; and if I am to be allowed tx> do 
nothing else for you, I trust you will at least let 
me act as your guide to them/ 

* I suppose there is a great deal to be seen/ 
remarked Jeanne, a little apprehensively. 

*An immensity. Take architecture alone. 
There is the National Gallery, and Buckingham 
Palace, and St. Thomas's Hospital, and the church 
at the end of Langham Place, and many other re- 
markable buildings, all very striking in their way, 
and some absolutely unique in style. Then you 
will naturally want to climb to the top of the 
Monument, and likewise to the top of St. Paul's. 
The Zoological Gardens, the Underground Eail- 
way, and Madame Tussaud's will all repay a visit 
After that there will be the British Museum, the 
Crystal Palace, the ' 

* But must I really see all these things ? * inter- 
rupted Jeanne, in dismay. 

* Of course not. You ought to have a look at 
Westminster; but there is nothing else worth 
seeing in London just now, that I know of, except 
a picture of Q(5r6me's, which is in the French 
Artists' Gallery in Pall Mall. You did not come 
to England to admire French art, you will say ^ 
but unhappily we have none of our own to show 
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you. That astounding exhibition, the Eoyal Aca- 
demy, is not open at this time of year, and if it 
were, I am afraid you might search it through and 
through without coming across even an embryo 
G^r6me. French art is, and doubtless always 
will be, immeasurably superior to ours ; and the 
reasons are not far to seek. In the first place, 
our painters habitually degrade themselves in 
their choice of subjects. They paint what will 
sell. They bow to the crude, vulgar taste of the 
purchaser, instead of trying to elevate it. Then, 
again ' 

But it is perhaps hardly necessary to follow 
Mr. Barrington through the lengthy disquisition 
in which he thought fit to indulge upon this not 
very novel subject. 

The next morning being a fine frosty one, and 
Miss Barrington having gone out upon business 
directly after breakfast. Mademoiselle de Mersac 
judged that the opportunity had now come for 
her to display her knowledge of locality and her 
independence of officious protection. Without 
any difficulty she found her way to the mews 
where she had left her dog on the previous after- 
noon, and was at once recognised by Miss Bar- 
rington's coachman, who touched his hat, opened 
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the stable-door for her, and, in reply to lier in- 
quiry, told her that she would find Hyde Park 
easily enough. 

* It's a goodish way, miss, but you can't make 
no mistake about it. Fust turn to your right, 
then fust to your left, then to your right agin, into 
a very fine, long street, and arter that youVe only 
got to walk straight on, as fur as you can go, till 
you see the Park afore you.' 

Nothing could be plainer. * I am much 
obliged to you,' said Jeanne, setting off at once, 
and remembering, with some inward amusement, 
Barrington's prophetic warnings. It was scarcely 
within the limits of possibility, she thought, that 
she should make any mistake in following such 
simple directions as these. 

Many a pedestrian turned to look curiously 
after her, as she went on her way through the 
smoke-dimmed atmosphere, a tall, erect, black- 
draped figure, with her great white dog following 
at her heels ; but both she and Turco were accus- 
tomed to being stared at, and never heeded the 
gaze of the vulgar multitude. One of them, 
indeed, was too busy making use of her own eyes 
to notice whether those of others were fix:ed upon 
her or not. 
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* What dirty streets I What hideous houses ! 
What a stifling, choking air I ' she was thinking to 
herself. ' No wonder all the people look so pale. 
If I were Miss Barrington, I would not live here 
for the sake of any house, however comfortable. 
I wonder where the fashionable quarter is, and 
whether I shall pass through it before I reach the 
Park.' 

While she was thus musing, she found her 
path suddenly barred by a double line of cabs, 
omnibuses, and carts. There was a momentary 
stoppage ; then the stream flowed on, and Jeanne, 
crossing hurriedly to the opposite pavement— for 
she was not quite at home amid the noisy traflSc 
of a large town-r— pursued her way through a 
somewhat less crowded district. It was Oxford 
Street that she had left behind her, having alto- 
gether failed to recognise in it that imposing 
thoroughfare of which Miss Barrington's coach- 
man had spoken, and having, in fact, before her 
mind's eye a vision of a broad, straight boulevard, 
at the end of which, in the far distance, the trees 
of Hyde Park might probably be discernible. 
But as she went on, and on, and the streets nar- 
rowed instead of widening, and the noise of hoofs 
and wheels grew ever fainter, she began to per- 
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ceive that she must have made some mistake. 
She paused, and went over again in her mmd the 
directions the man had given her. The first turn 
to the right, and the first, after that, to the left, 
she remembered to have taken. And then he 
had told her to turn to the right again, when she 
came to a fine, long street, which, apparently, she 
had somehow missed. It was evident, however, 
that Hyde Park must lie to her right hand, due 
west of her, and that if she set her face in that 
direction, and walked straight on, she must even- 
tually strike it at one point or another. 

This conclusion being beyond question, Jeanne 
proceeded to act upon it. She turned off at right 
angles to the street in which she had been 
standing, and immediately plunged into the midst 
of the most miserable, squalid, horrible collection 
of human dwellings she had ever beheld in her 
Hfe. On either side of her were dirty, dilapidated 
houses, whose tenants must have been of a very 
destructive habit, judging from the amount of 
broken window-panes among them that were 
covered with scraps of paper or stuffed up with 
filthy rags. The street itself was littered with 
orange-peel, cabbage-stalks, and refuse of all 
kinds. A drunken old man was standing in the 
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middle of it, his hands in his pockets, his eyes 
half closed, as he swayed from side to side, mut- 
tering to himself and laughing idiotically. A 
couple of bare-armed, touzle-headed viragoes 
were leaning out of an upper window, laughing 
too, but in harsh, cracked voices that had ' little 
sound of merriment in them. Jeanne hurried on. 

After a time she came to a corner where two 
or three dirty, greasy-looking men were lounging 
round a post, and of one of them she boldly 
asked her way ; but he glancing up at her with 
bloodshot eyes full of suspicion, and an infinite 
suppressed ferocity in his rejoinder, ' Way to 
wheer ? ' she fairly lost heart, and walked away, 
as fast as she could, without uttering another 
word. 

On she went, through narrow streets which 
seemed to lead only to a limitless succession of 
similar ones; round many a sharp comer, and 
into more than one cul de sac, whence she had to 
retrace her steps, with an ever-increasing feehng 
of doubt as to whether she would ever be able to 
discover again the road by which she had entered 
into this labyrinth. She was getting a Httle 
frightened now — not, indeed, of the few people 
whom she met, and who, for the most part, 
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scarcely took the trouble to raise their eyes fcom 
the ground to look at her ; but of some vague 
danger that seemed to be in the air. And certainly 
there was something rather tr3dng to the nerves in 
the silence that hung over this densely-populated 
district — a silence broken only by the sound of 
shufltog footsteps or of occasional hoarse, muffled 
voices, and intensified by the ceaseless roar of the 
.traffic outside its limits, which rose and fell like 
breakers on a distant, shingly bar. Jeanne could 
not divest her mind of a shuddering conviction 
that presently one of these grim, mute tenements 
vwould biu^t into life, that from it would rush a 
^ang of ruffians, and that, before she shouW have 
time to cry for help, she would be pinioned, 
gagged, robbed — perhaps murdered. 

It was quite a relief when somebody came 
down the street, whistling a popular air cheerily, 
and breaking off, every now and then, to pipe out 
a few words of the chorus in a loud, shrill voice. 
Jeanne made for him at once. . 

* Will you be so good as to direct me to Hyde 
Park ? ' said she, in her best English. 

. ' Hyde Park, miss ? Certainly, miss. You 
come along o' me, I'll put you straight in the way. 
*Arry ' (to an acquaintance who was loitering on 
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th^ other side of the street), * I shall 'ave to bid 
you good morning; I'm a-goin' to walk in the 
Park with this 'ere young lady.' 

He was a thin, undersized creature, whether 
boy or man it was not easy to determine. His 
clothes, which were of the poorest description, 
seemed to have been originally the property of a 
Hercules, so loosely did they hang upon his skinny 
person. His boots — also several sizes too large 
for him — scarcely held together ; and from time 
to time he coughed in a way that it made Jeanne 
quite miserable to hear. 

As he slouched along by her side, jerking his 
shoulders with every step, she looked down at 
the queer, wizened httle face beneath his fur cap, 
and a sudden impulse made her ask, 'Are you 
hungry ? ' 

* I Aam, miss,' he replied, with emphasis. 
' Four days and four nights it is since I've 'ad a 
mossel o' bread to put in me — let alone meat or 
sperrits.' 

; * That cannot be true,' said Jeanne, unhesi- 
tatingly. She had seen famine times in Algeria, 
and knew pretty well the effect of hunger in its 
various stages upon the human subject. , 

Her guide did not allow himself to be at aljl 
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disconcerted. If he was not starving, he said, he 
was at all events hungry ; and he proceeded to 
relate so harrowing a tale of the temptations that 
beset a well-meaning young man who is without 
visible means of subsistence in London that in a 
very short time Jeanne had promised to give him 
ten shillings if he would agree, on his side, to 
associate no more with thieves and to try and 
obtain some honest work. This engagement he 
entered into quite readily, confirming it with as- 
severations of the most solemn character ; and as 
they were now once more in the region of cabs, 
he strongly recommended the young lady to take 
a four-wheeler, adding that he himself would be 
glad to retire, as there was a policeman in those 
parts with whom he was not upon terms of friend- 
ship. 

* Good-bye, then,* said Jeanne, *and thank 
you for bringing me so far. Here is ' 

A pause. Jeanne's hand was slowly with- 
drawn from her pocket. 

' What shall I do ! ' she exclaimed. ' My 
purse is gone ! ' 

*You don't say so, miss! Wot, yer purse 
gone? — likewise yer pocket-'andkercher, I s'pose? 
Dear, dear, dear ! that's wot it is to walk about 
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in a lovr quarter. They are a terrible bad lot 
'ereabouts, miss, and that's the truth/ 

'But nobody ever brushed up against me 
even/ protested Jeanne, still bewildered by her 
loss. 

' Don't you believe it, miss ! They're that 
hartful you wouldn't 'ardly know nothink about 
it if they was to take the 'at off your 'ead/ 

'Well, it cannot be helped. I should not 
mind so much, only now I have not ten shillings 
to give you.' 

' I beg you won't mention that, miss.' 

' Oh, but I must keep my promise ; and if you 
will come to Number 63 Bedford Square this 
afternoon, I will certainly give you the ten shil- 
lings. Oh ! — where's my dog ? ' 

' Dorg, miss ? I didn't see no dorg.' 

' You must have seen him — a big white dog — 
he was following me when I met you. Oh, what 
shall I do ? ' 

' How do you do. Mademoiselle de Mersac ? 
And pray, if one may ask, what has brought you 
to the Seven Dials ? ' 

Jeanne turned round, and found the grey eyes 
of Mr. Leigh scrutinising her with an expression 
of some amusement. 
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^ Oh, Mr. Leigh,' she exclaimed, 'I ha^ hsiSi 
such a misfortune ! I have lost my dog. What 
had I better do, do you think ? ' 

' There is nothing to be done, except to ad- 
vertise a reward for him. You will be sure to get 
him back in a day or two. It would be quite 
useless to search St. Giles's for him. But how da 
you come to be here at all ? ' 

* I set out to walk to the Park,' Jeanne ex- 
plained ; 'and somehow I lost my way, and really 
I do not think I should ever have been heard of 
again if it had not been for this boy — where is 
he ? Oh, now he is gone too ! What a very odd 
and disagreeable place London seems to be ! ' 

' The boy and the dog disappeared together, I 
suspect ? ' 

' Oh, no ! I missed Turco while I wa^ still 
talking to him; and besides, he is to cx)me to 
Bedford Square this afternoon, to be paid for 
showing me the way. For I have lost my purse 
also,' concluded Jeanne, looking rather ashamed 
of herself. 

* Then you may depend upon it that the boy 
has got your purse as well as your dog, and I 
shall be very much astonished if you ever see him* 
again.' 
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' ' Poor boy ! ' sighed Jeanne. * He said he was 
a thief.' 

'Capital! And so your sympathies were 
aroused, and no doubt you would have given him 
all the money you had with you, if he had not 
helped himself to it already. That's just the 8(5rt 
of way Barrington gets done. I left him, a few 
minutes ago, talking Italian very loud to a dirty 
little wretch of an organ-grinder, with an ad- 
miring assembly elbowing him. I remained for a 
short time while they jabbered, and shook their 
fingers at each other, and then, as I didn't want 
to have my pocket picked, I walked on. Shall 
we wait for him ? He was on his way to call 
upon you, I believe.' 

' Oh, I would rather not wait ! I shall go 
home now if you will be so kind as to call a fiacre 
for me,' answered Jeanne, feeling that she could 
not brave an interview with Barrington after so 
speedy a fulfilment of his predictions. 

' Very well. Hullo ! — ^get down, you brute ! ' 

This last apostrophe was addressed to a 
large white dog, with a fragment of rope round 
his neck, who had suddenly darted out of a 
side street, and who, after knocking Mr. Leigh 
off the pavement, was now alternately leaping 
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up to Jeanne's shoulders and cringing at her 
feet. 

^ Ah coquin I — mauvais drdle — va t ' cried 
Jeanne, indignantly. 'I am obliged to scold 
him/ she explained, *or else he would allow 
himself to be enticed away again. Do you see 
how he is licking his lips ? I know very well how 
they managed to steal him.' 

' He has probably killed somebody,' observed 
Leigh ; ' your interesting little boy, I dare say. 
Well, it would serve him right. Here comes 
Barrington, all smiles. I think I could afford to 
lay a shade of odds that that organ-grinder has got 
a sovereign out of him. I say, Barrington, could 
you oblige me with the loan of a pound or so ? ' . 

' My dear fellow, I can't. I have just given 
away the last penny, — what are you laughing 
at? And where has Mademoiselle de Mersac 
sprung from? And, oh, Turco, my esteemed 
friend, is that a rope that I see about your neck ? 
What in the world has been happening ? ' 

Explanations followed, at the end of whicli 
Jeanne found herself somehow being whirled 
along in a hansom, with Barrington by her side, 
and Turco between them. Poor Mr. Leigh had 
presumably been left in the street, to go home, 
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or do with himself what he pleased. Neither 
Jeanne nor Barrington wasted another thought 
upon him. 

'Another time,' the latter was saying, *you 
will believe, perhaps, that I know something 
about the dangers of London. It is the greatest 
mercy in the world that you did not wander into 
some worse place than you did. There are 
plenty of streets in London out of which you cer- 
tainly would not have been allowed to escape 
with your watch and rings. I do hope you will 
not attempt any more journeys of discovery/ 

' Oh, no ! ' answered Jeanne, with a slight 
shudder. * I shall never wish to be alone in the 
streets of this horrible town again. But it is very 
disagreeable to be obliged always to take some 
one with you when you walk out.' 

' Very ; but I'm afraid there is no help for it. 
We need not speak to each other, you know, 
unless you like.' 

Jeanne did not understand anything in the 
form of * chaff,' which, indeed, is a product indi- 
genous to British soil. 

* That would be very absurd,' she answered, 
seriously. Then, after a moment's hesitation, * I 
do not know anything of English customs,' she 
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added. * With us it would not be considered 
convenable that I should go about with you Hke 
this. In the country it was perhaps a little dif- 
ferent ; but here ' 

* Aunt Susan approves of it,' replied Bar- 
rington ; * and I can assure you that Aunt Susan 
never violates the proprieties. And, besides, we 
are such old ftiends.' 

' Yes,' answered Jeanne, rather absently. And 
after that not another word was said until the 
hansom drew up in Bedford Square. 

A carriage was standing before Miss Bar^ 
rington's door, fiom which a lady was deliberately 
alighting with the assistance of a gentleman on 
one side and a footman on the other. 

* It is the Seymours — ^my sister and her hus- 
band, you know,' Barrington said, rather ruefully, 
' They are come to lunch. What an awfiil, awfud 
bore ! Well, Amelia, how are you to-day ? How 
do, Seymour ? ' 

* I am very much out of sorts,' Mr. Seymour 
was beginning ; but his wife broke in, before he 
had half finished his sentence, with — 

'Harry, what are you doing in Londoh at 
this time of year ? I thought you never, by any 
chance, came up before May. 
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' Oh, yes, I do ! ' answered Barrington, looking 
a little annoyed. * Of course I do. Why, I am 
always coming up to have my hair cut— and 
things. I want to introduce you to Mademoiselle 
de Mersac, who is staying with Aunt Susan. 
Seymour, let me introduce you to Mademoiselle 
de Mersac' 

Mr. Seymour made a clutch at his hat. He 
Was a little, woebegone, colourless man, with 
watery blue eyes and thin whiskers, which hung 
dejectedly down from his hollow cheeks. 

* You must find this climate very trying, 
coming from the warm south,' he said in a plain- 
tive, sing-song voice. 

Mrs. Seymour, tall, hook-nosed, lackadaisical, 
and very expensively dressed, said nothing, except, 

* How do you do? ' and stood, with her head on 
one side, leaning hghtly against the area rail* 
ings. What Mrs. Seymour was thinking was, 

* This will never, never do ! What can Aunt 
Susan be thinking of to let Harry go driving 
about with that too lovely girl ! And he who is 
so susceptible too ! This must be put a stop to at 
once.' 

And then the door was opened, and they all 
went into the house together. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

IN WHICH BARRINGTON DISPLAYS MUCH TACT. 

* Well, Amelia,' said Miss Barrington, as she 
took her place at the head of the luncheon table, 

* and how are you ? Very ill, I suppose, eh ? ' 

* Thank you, I have been particularly well 
lately — for me,' answered Mrs. Seymour, in a 
feeble, drawhng voice. * I am not free from pain, 
of course ; but that is nothing. , You, I know, 
never beheve in anybody's being ill unless they 
have small-pox, or typhus fever, or something of 
that kind.' 

' / have been miserably seedy the last . few 
days,' began Mr. Seymour, but nobody noticed 
him ; so he sighed, and relapsed into silence. 

* Well, you know, Amelia,' Miss Barrington 
was saying, ' I have always maintained that imagi- 
nation has more to do with most illnesses than is 
generally supposed. I have noticed that people 
who haven't time to be ill always manage to keep 
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in good health. Look at statesmen, and judges, 
and barristers in large practice, for instance. You 
never hear of one of them being kept to his room, 
unless it is by a touch of the gout.' 

* Oh, but they are picked men, you know ; 
otherwise they would not be where they are,' pro- 
tested Mr. Seymour. 

* Perhaps so; but that would not prevent 
them having occasional colds, and headaches, and 
so on, like the rest of the world. They don't 
think about them, that's all. Don't you know 
that it is an acknowledged fact that by fixing 
your whole mind upon your little finger for an 
hour, you can make it ache most horribly ? And 
then everybody has heard of the man who was 
taken into what they told him was the cholera 
ward in the hospital, and who incontinently took 
the cholera, and died, though there had not been' 
a single case of it in the town up to that time. 
And there was the man whom they bled to death 
at Berlin, by blindfolding him, pricking his arm 
with a pin, and letting drops of warm water 
trickle slowly down it, assuring him, all the time, 
that he was gradually sinking. Never mind, 
Amelia, don't be offended. Have a mutton- 
chop.^ 
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' No, thank you ' (with a slight shudder). 

' Curiy, then ? Oh, no, of course you ca,n\ 
eat curry. Ernest, will you see if there is any- 
thing on the table that your wife can eat ? ' 

' I really — ^I am afraid — it's of no consequence, 

you know, but ' stammered Mr. Seymour,) 

deprecatingly. 

' My dear Ernest, don't apologise. Bing the 
hell, Harry, and we will order something suitable 
for invalids. What shall it be, Amelia? Bieef- 
tea?; 

>- 'Oh, dear no, thank you,' murmured Mrs. 
Seymour, with half-closed eyes. I have not be^& 
able to stand beef-tea for months. Pray don't 
trouble about me.' 

' Well, you can't live without nourishment of 
some sort or , kind,' observed Miss BarringtonK 
* Tapioca pudding ? — toast-and-water ?— gruel ?- — 
Du Barr/s Eevalenta Arabica ? — Cockle's pilLs? — ^ 
only t^ll us what you are aecustpmed to sustain 
lifp .upon, and I have no doubt Bloomsbury will 
be able to produce it in a quarter pjf an hour.' 

Finally Mrs. Seymour said she thought shia 
0ould manage a cup of tea and a biscuit ; and 
then Miss Barrington turned to Jeaime,;. 

' So you have been out for a walk already^ ;t 
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hear/ said she. ' Where did Harry pick you up ? 
At the police-station, as he predicted ? ' 

' No ; it has not been quite so bad as that/ 
answered Jeanne, smiling ; ' but I have been very 
much frightened, and I shall never walk out in 
•London alone again. I lost my way almost im- 
mediately, and found myself in a terrible part of 
the town, where they stole my purse arid tried to 
steal Turco, and from which I should never have 
escaped, I believe, if it had not been for — — ' 

' Harry, of course,' interrupted Miss Barrington^ 
with one of her short laughs. ; 

.*No; a ragged little boy — or man — ^I could 
not say which he was, who showed me the way 
back to a street where there were cabs, and then 
ran off, without waiting to be paid. I told him 
to call here this afternoon, because I had lost my 
purse, and had nothing to give him ; but Mr> 
Leigh thinks he will not come.' 
:,. *:! don't know,' said Barrington, reflectively. 
•^ Having already possessed himself of your purse, 
'he may very probably feel a hankering after your 
watch also. I should say he will turn up, as 
likely as not, in the course of the day, keep you 
engaged in interesting conversation, while he slips 
any little articles of value that may happen to-be 
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lying handy into his pocket, and takes a few 
mental notes of the arrangements of the house, so 
that he and some fellow-ruffians may the more 
easily make their way into it to-morrow nighty 
and empty the plate-chest.' 

' All right/ said Miss Barrington. ' Let him 
show himself here, and he shall be handed ovfer 
to the police/ 

* Then I hope he will not come/ said Jeanne. 
*I should be sorry to get him into trouble. 
I dare say he is a thief, but I don't think it was 
he who tried to steal Turco ; and could you ex- 
pect any boy to be honest, living in that terrible 
place ? It made me feel quite ill only to see it, 
and to breathe the air/ 

« No ! — did it ? ' exclaimed Mr. Seymour, 
eagerly. * How did it make you feel ? A sort 
of swimming in the head, and then a trembling 
about the knees, and then a dreadful access of 
nausea ? Was that it ? Now this is very in- 
teresting ; because I experienced precisely the 
same sensations myself, some years ago, when an 
old school-fellow of mine, who has a living in the 
East of London, insisted upon taking me into some 
of the courts and alleys of his parish. It was 
really too horrible ! Nothing but a strong eflfort 
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of will kept me from fainting away ; and when 
we got out, I said at once — '* My dear fellow," I 
said, " here's ten pounds ; and when you want 
more, you know, I shall always be delighted to 
help you to the best of my poor abiUty. But you 
must never expect me to do this again — ^you 
really must not." And then I went home, and 
was exceedingly unwell all night. It is curious 
how anything in the form of a bad smell upsets 
me directly. I recollect once — it was very 
awkward — I was walking with a lady in Eome, 
and we came to a place where they were cleaning 
out a sewer. I simply turned my head away, and 
was violently sick. I apologised, of course, and 
felt dreadfully ashamed of myself ; but really it 
was no fault of mine.' 

* How very unpleasant ! I wish you would 
reserve these charming reminiscences for some 
time when one does not happen to be eating, 
Ernest,' said Miss Barrington. 

Whereupon Mr. Seymour meekly begged par- 
don, and said no more. He was accustomed to 
snubs from all quarters, and did not much mind 
them now. 

* You have not told us yet where you met 
Harry,' said Mrs. Seymour, suddenly straightening 
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herself up in her chair. And Jeanne wondered 
why this languid, die-away lady should look at 
her so oddly. 

* I do not know where it was/ she replied. 
' It was in a street — or rather in a sort of dirty 
little place ' 

* Seven Dials, Amelia, if you insist upon accu- 
racy,' put in Barrington. 

' And I was talking to Mr. Leigh, whom I 
had just met, and wondering how I should get 
back here. And then Mr. Barrington came up ; 
and so we took a street carriage, and returned.' 

' I see,' said Mrs. Seymour drily, and sank back 
in her chair again. She could not have said 'I 
disapprove ' more plainly. 

Nobody spoke for a minute ; and then Miss 
Barrington broke the silence by asking Jeanne if 
she was fond of music, 'because,' said she, 'I 
took three tickets some time ago for a concert 
that is to be given to-day, meaning them for you 
and myself, and for anybody else who might turn 
up — Harry, perhaps. And now I don't see how 
I can possibly contrive to go there, for I must be 
five miles away from St. James's Hall at half-past 
four. But I should like you to go, if it could be 
managed. It will be something for you to do, 
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and there will be some really good music. 
HaiTy, I wish you would take Mademoiselle de 
Mersac' 

' I should like nothing better,' answered Bar- 
rington. But he could not help looking a little 
surprised ; and Mrs. Seymour's forehead became 
lined with horizontal wrinkles. 

'Don't make faces, Amelia dear,' said Miss 
Barrington, quietly. ' Of course I meant that you 
should go to.' 

' / go to a concert ! My dear Aunt Susan ! 
Really!^ 

Mrs. Seymour's voice rang out quite clear and 
strong, so deep was her sense of the want of com- 
mon feeling imphed in such a proposition. 

' Then Ernest shall go.' 

A deprecating murmur from Mr. Seymour 
died away unheeded. 

* Yes, that will be the best plan. Somebody 
really must go, you know ; it would be absurd to 
pay for three tickets and never use them. Ernest, 
my dear fellow, it will do you idl the good in the 
world. You will enjoy yourself immensely once 
you are in the concert room. You shall be driven 
there in the carriage, and you can keep both the 
windows up, if you like ; and when you arrive 
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there, you know, you can roll yourself up in 
great-coats and rugs and things ; and I have got 
an old black velvet skull-cap upstairs, which used 
to belong to my father, and which I will lend you 
for the afternoon. Altogether, I think you will 
have quite a treat. The carriage will be round 
in a quarter of an hour, Mademoiselle Jeanne, so 
if you want to change your dress, we will excuse 
you.' 

Jeanne took advantage of this permission ; and 
when she came downstairs again, she found the 
small party assembled in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Seymour was lying on the sofa with her eyes 
closed. Her husband, carefully wrapped up, was 
looking dismally out of the window ; and Barring- 
ton was holding a whispered colloquy with his 
aunt. 

' Now you may as well make a start,' said the 
latter, briskly. 'Good-bye, all of you; and I 
shall expect you at dinner, remember, Harry.' 
And so the trio went downstairs. But just as 
they were leaving the house, Miss Barrington's 
voice was heard again, from the landing, calling, 
' Harry ! Harry ! ' 

' What's the matter. Aunt Susan ? ' 

* I only wanted to remind you that, in case 
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Ernest faints during the performance, there is a 
nice pump on the cab-stand outside — quite handy/ 

' I must confess/ observed Mr. Seymour, with 
a somewhat heightened colour, as the carriage 
drove away from the door, ' that I find it a little 
difficult to be amused by your aunt's jokes. 
They may be very funny, but I am unable to see 
it. Perhaps, though, that may be because I am 
too advanced in life ; for her pleasantries always 
strike me as being, like the grammars and atlases 
one sees advertised, specially adapted for the use 
of schools.' 

And with this mild shaft of sarcasm, the ill- 
used Ernest leant back upon the carriage-cushions, 
and fell into a moody silence. Only once in the 
course of the afternoon did he address Jeanne 
again, and that was to recur to the same subject. 

' I am very glad Miss Barrington is not with 
us,' he said. ' If she had been, I should hardly 
have been able to stand this heat and noise. She 
means well ; but really her ways of going on are 
too, too trying to the nerves. Amelia and I think 
it our duty to go and see her occasionally ; but I 
can assure you that the duty is a most painful 
one to me.' 

Poor Mr. Seymour had been ridden over 
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rough-shod by Miss Barrington ever since his 
marriage. He had never attempted to withstand 
hfer, and only sometimes, if he were goaded be- 
yond endurance, took refuge in flight from her 
presence. Amelia, however, was somewhat less 
submissive ; and was, indeed, at this very moment, 
engaged in taking the terrible Aunt Susan to task 
in a tone which her husband would never have 
dared to use. 

' I think it is foolish, Aunt Susan,' she was 
laying. ' Of course you can do as you like ; but 
if you ask my opinion, I must give it, and I think 
it is foolish.' 

^I don't remember having asked your opinion, 
iny dear.' 

^ You asked me what I thought of the girl/ 

' Yes ; and you said she was pretty. "Pretty," 
indeed! Why she is simply one of the most 
beautiful creatures I ever saw in my life ! And 
Upon the strength of her being " pretty," you pro- 
ceed to call me a fool for having her in the 
house/ 

'I never said that. Aunt Susan. T said I 
thought it foolish to let her drive about London 
alone with Harry. And I think so still.' 

Mrs. Amelia had a good supply of quiet ob- 
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atinacy always at command. As she fell back 
upon the sofa-cushions, and shut her eyes, there 
came a certain look into her face which Miss; 
Barrington knew well, and which convinced her 
that further argument would be thrown away 
upon this stubborn invahd. 

' Well, well,' she said, ' it is not a matter of 
any very great importance. I don't suppose 
either of them can have got much harm from 
driving in a hansom from St. Giles's to Bedford 
Square.' 

' Oh, no, very likely not. Only I think, for 
the girl's own sake, that it is a pity to allow that 
kind of thing to go on. And Harry is so im- 
pulsive.' 

' Not he, my dear ! Susceptible he may be ; 
but if ever there was a man who habitually looked 
before he leaped, that man is your brother. A 
little more impulsiveness would do him no harm.' 

' Well, Aunt Susan, I can do no more than warn 
you. K any trouble comes of this ' 

' Now, Amelia, I am not going to be lectured. 
I like having beautiful things and beautiful people 
about me ; and I don't see why I shouldn't gratify 
my taste when I can — and that is not every day, 
let me tell you. Harry is old enough to take care 
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of himself; and as for Mademoiselle de Mersac, 
she is engaged to be married. So you see there 
is no necessity for your fretting yourself into an 
illness on account of either of them.' 

' Oh, well, if she is engaged, that is another 
thing. But are you quite sure about it? ' 

' Perfectly sure. I am not such a fool as I 
look, my good Amelia; and I should have thought 
you might have known me better than to suppose 
that I should take up so dangerous a pastime as 
match-making at my time of life.' 

This speech was a trifle disingenuous ; but it 
had the desired effect of quieting Mrs. Seymour, 
who, shortly after this, fell asleep on her sofa, 
and was left, without any ceremony, by her 
hostess. 

Late that same evening, when Barrington, 
who had dined in Bedford Square, and had spent 
a long time in the drawing-room after dinner, had 
at last said 'Good-night,' Miss Barrington took 
Jeanne's breath away by saying abruptly, and 
without any introductory observations — 'If I 
were you, I should throw over that Frenchman.' 

' I cannot,' answered Jeanne, in an odd, de- 
spairing sort of tone. She had been taken by 
surprise, and spoke as she would hardly have 
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done if she had had a moment of warning ; but 
the other did not notice — or, at all events, did not 
seem to notice — anything unusual in her manner. 

' Oh, dear me, yes, you can,' she rejoined. 
' I'll tell you what you can't do : you can't get rid 
of a man when once you are married to him — 
unless, of course, he beats you, and runs away 
with somebody else's wife, and even then your 
Church won't set you free of lim. Well, it's no 
business of mine. Good-night, my dear.' 

And so this imprudent old woman went off to 
bed, having succeeded in sowing such a crop of 
disturbing thoughts as effectually banished sleep 
from her guest's pillow for the best part of the 
night. 

Barrington went to his club, and finding Mr. 
Leigh, as he had expected, in the smoking-room, 
threw himself down in an easy-chair beside that 
good-natured gentleman, and said — 'Leigh, old 
chap, I want you to come with me to Kew 
Gardens to-morrow.' 

' Good Lord ! Kew Gardens! What on earth 
for? What do they keep in Kew Gardens? 
Monkeys and things ? ' 

*Upon my word, Leigh, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you never saw the hotr 
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hooaes mt Kew, it ia h^fa tiine that yoD should 
be abowB them. I am goiog there to-morrow, 
with my aunt and Mademoas^e de Meraac, 
and joa shaH come too, and make up the partie 



' No, I wfMi't — ni be hailed if I will ! ' re- 
turned Mr. Le^fa, with some warmth. ' Why 
the deuce should I be pat to atew for hours in a 
greenhouse with an old woman, because you want 
to carry on one of your interminable flirtations ? 
You may look out for aomebo^ else ; Fm not 
going with you.' 

* Xow, now, Ld^, don't be rude, and don't 
lose your temper. It will open your mind to see 
the Oardens ; and as for my aunt, she is ouiver- 
sally admitted to be t>ne of the most entettaining 
old Jadiea in England.' 

' Hate old ladies, and don't want my mind 
opraied,' returned Leigh, concisely, blowing out a, 
cloud of amoke, and watching it drift slowlyHM 
wards. ' How abominably badly vei 
room ia ! ' 

' Yes, it is unhealthy ; and yoo ■ 
great deal too mucii. A little 
do you no end of good, 
you might nn well be ■ 
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houses at Kew, it is high time that you should 
be shown them. I am going there to-morrow, 
with my aunt and Mademoiselle de Mersac, 
and you shall come too, and make up the partie 
ccmrie' 

' No, I won't — 111 be hanged if I will ! ' re- 
turned Mr. Leigh, with some warmth. ' Why 
the deuce should I be put to stew for hours in a 
greenhouse with an old woman, because you want 
to carry on one of your interminable flirtations ? 
You may look out for somebody else ; I'm not 
going with you.' 

' Now, now, Leigh, don't be rude, and don't 
lose your temper. It will open your mind 'to see 
the Gardens ; and as for my aunt, she is imiver- 
sally admitted to be one of the most entertaining 
old ladies in England.' 

* Hate old ladies, and don't want my mind 
opened,' returned Leigh, concisely, blowing out a 
cloud of smoke, and watching it drift slowly up- 
wards. 'How abominably badly ventilated this 
room is ! ' 

'Yes, it is unhealthy; and you are here a 
great deal too much. A little suburban air would 
do you no end of good. Come now, old man, 
you might as well be accommodating for once.' 
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'Dash it all! rm always being accommo- 
dating ; and precious little thanks I get ! Now 
look here, Barrington ; if I go with you to that 
confounded place to-morrow, I shall expect you to 
leave me in peace afterwards. I am not going 
to be let in for this kind of thing again. I 
shouldn't mind putting myself to inconvenience 
for a fellow who was awfully hard hit, and wanted 
a chance of getting a few words alone with a girl, 
every now and then ; but that isn't your case at 
all. ^ou have been spending whole days with 
Mademoiselle de Mersac ever since she came to 
England. There was nothing on earth, that I can 
see, to have prevented your proposing to her last 
winter, in Algiers ; there is nothing to prevent your 
proposing to her now. But I don't believe you 
ever will. You prefer to hang on and hang on, 
settling nothing, and making everybody uncom- 
fortable ; and, one of these fine mornings, you'll 
find the young lady will marry some one else ; and 
then you'll raise a tremendous hullabaloo, and 
swear she's deserted you, and broken your heart. 
I call that sort of thing simply sickening.' 

' Ah ! but you don't quite understand,' ob- 
served Barrington, placidly. 

And then Mr. Leigh, who was not in the best 
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of tempers, got up, crossed the room, and sat 
down beside another man. 

He kept his promise of joining the party to 
Kew Gardens on the following day ; but he did 
not, in the sequel, prove true to the determination 
he had expressed of taking part in no more such 
expeditions. An appeal to his good nature and 
friendship was generally enough to send him 
sighing off to the Crystal Palace, to Eichmond 
Hill, to half-a-dozen places which, at that time of 
year, were not very attractive in themselves, and 
fur which poor Leigh, then and there, conceived a 
hatred which time has never been able to efface. 

But the services of this faithful friend were 
not demanded every day. Barrington was a man 
of many resources and a very large acquaintance, 
and, by the aid of one stratagem or another, con- 
trived not only to secure a chaperon for Made- 
moiselle de Mersac during her daily wanderings, 
but also to provide that chaperon with a more or 
less suitable companion. Thus privacy was in- 
sured, propriety respected, and the cavillings of 
Ameha stifled in their birth. By a triumph of 
diplomacy, Amelia herself was made use of upon 
more than one occasion. It was Amelia who sat, 
for over an hour, beside Miss Barrington, at the 
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exhibition of Old Masters, talking about the dis- 
puted causes of atrophy, while her brother and 
Jeanne were at the other end of the gallery, not 
looking at the pictures at all. It was Amelia 
again who mounted guard over the same couple 
during a long wet afternoon in Bedford Square, 
when Miss Barrington was, as usual, out, and who 
allowed her attention to be entirely taken off her 
duties by the conversation of a German physician 
— ^a most interesting man, whom Harry had 
known, some years back, on the Continent, and 
whom he had thoughtfully invited to meet his 
sister. Mr. Seymour, too, had to taki his share 
of escort duty, as had many others, none of whom 
— ^be it said to the credit of Barrington's adroit- 
ness — ever imagined that they were acting in 
obedience to any other will than their own. 

Jeanne, at all events, for one, had no idea of 
the schemes and plots that were required to bring 
about those long and delightful interviews with 
Barrington to which she looked forward every 
morning on waking, and remembered regretfully 
every night before going to sleep. Everything 
seemed to fall out quite naturally in the manner 
most agreeable to her ; everybody appeared de- 
termined that the few days, or weeks, of her stay in 
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London should be made as pleasant for her as 
possible ; her hostess was kindness itself, and Bar- 
rington was as devoted as a man could be. It 
was a cheerful, busy, novel kind of life to her, 
and she would have been perfectly happy in it, 
for a time, if only she could have managed to 
banish all memorv of Saint-Luc from her mind. 

Meanwhile the natural termination of this little 
comedy was drawing nearer day by day, and it 
came at last, as such terminations often do, some- 
what abruptly, and without any premeditation on 
the part of the chief actor. It fell out that, on 
a certain frosty, starry evening, Barrington and 
Jeanne found themselves at the entrance of the 
famous Long Walk in Windsor Park. Under 
the protection of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, who by 
skilful strategy had been cajoled into braving the 
risks of the expedition, they had been spending 
the day in the royal borough. They had duly 
visited the state apartments of the Castle ; they 
had surveyed the wide prospect of river, town, 
and meadow from the terrace ; they had attended 
the afternoon service at St. George's ; and now 
Barrington had at last persuaded his sister and her 
husband to seek the warmth and repose which 
they so much needed in an hotel before setting 
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out upon the retiuri journey to London. There 
would be just time before the train left for Made*- 
moiselle de Mersac to get a glimpse of the Great 
Park, and she certainly ought not to leave Windsor 
without seeing it. As for its being pitch dark, 
that did not signify in the least ; starhght was 
rather an advantage to wintry scenery* So 
Jeanne received a reluctant permission to go; 
and she and her escort were soon standing, with 
the Castle at their backs, facing the long vista and 
the equestrian statue at the end of it. That 
triumph of the sculptor's art was barely dis- 
tinguishable in the darkness ; but the straight hne 
of the three-mile avenue, with its row of elms oh 
either side, was clear enough; and Jeanne en- 
deavoiured to express that admiration of its effect 
which she supposed was expected of her. 

' It is magnificent in summer, I have no 
doubt,' said she, with an upward glance at the 
bare boughs which were swaying and creaking 
with the rising wind ; ' but do you not think it is 
a little melancholy now ? ' 

'Melancholy? Well, yes, I dare say it is 
rather,' answered Barrington, absently. His 
thoughts were not in the Long Walk at that 
moment. 
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' For myself, I am not very fond of avenues 
at any time,' resumed Jeanne. 'I like much 
better the winding roads of your English parks, 
which generally manage to keep you out of sight 
of the house till you are close upon it. There is 
something rather depressing in driving for three 
miles in a straight hne, with the object of your 
drive before you all the time, and growing bigger 
and bigger as you approach it. One feels as 
though one had a task to accomphsh, and one 
longs to get to the end of it. In France there is 
hardly a chateau but has its avenue ; not so long as 
this, certainly, still long enough, very often, to seem 
interminable. Most of them arc bordered by 
lime trees ; but some have poplars, which is ter- 
rible. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
gloomy than a French chateau during the autumn 
and winter. Most of us, you know, do not make our 
homes in the country, as you do. It is only those 
who cannot afford to go away who remain on their 
estates all the year round ; and when the summer 
is over, and their guests have gone away, they 
usually dismiss a number of their servants. Then 
the avenue is deep with fallen leaves, which no- 
body takes the trouble to sweep away ; at the 
end of it is the house, generally half shut up ; 
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everything is silence, and sleep, and decay. I do 
not know how I could bear to live in such a place U 
she concluded, with a shudder. 

Barrington had never been told before that 
M; de Saint-Luc was the owner of a ch&teau ; but 
he felt sure of it now. 

'I don't think,' said lie, 'that you ever will 
live in such a place.' 

' How can you tell ? ' 

' At all events, nothing obliges you to do so.' 

She made no reply. 

' Where would j^ou like best to live — in Eng- 
land or in Algeria ? What I shoidd prefer would 
be to spend the summer and autumn, and perhaps 
just a little bit of the winter, in England ; then 
to go to Algiers, and remain there till May, when 
it would be time to do a few weeks of Paris and 
London.' 

'Yes, that would be perfect.' 

'I should think it perfect if you were with me.' 

These last words were spoken in a very low 
voice — not too low, however, to reach their desti- 
nation ; for Barrington was standing very close to 
Jeanne at the time, and, as he stopped speaking, 
his hand somehow found its way into hera. And 
so, for a couple of seconds or so, they refmained^ 

VOL. III. o 
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neither of them showing any inclination to speak. 
Then Jeanne started, and drew back. 

' We shall miss the train. Let us go,' she said, 
in a rather unsteady voice. 

* Not till you have told me with your own lips 
that you love me, Jeanne — not till you have pro- 
mised that we shall never part again in our lives, 
and that you will not allow anyone or anything to 
come between ua any more.' 

The floodgates of Barrington's speech were 
loosed now, and set free a torrent of glib words. 
Having at last made up his mind to speak pljunly, 
he appreciated to thefuU the exquisite pleasure of 
pouring his love-tale into Jeanne's own ears ; and, 
as he was not hampered by any of the doubts 
which usually impede the eloquence of lovers, hia 
avowal progressed without any hitch, and was 
quite a model of poetical and graceful diction. 
It was all such plain sailing I Long ago he had 
been perfectly well aivare, in his Ticart, that 
Jeanne loved him ; it only remained now for him 
to declare bis (n yil.ilWWBBltiia ad. as he did so, he 
could see, ^^t^^^^^^KtMl^^iat her face 
softenedajl^^^^^^^^^^^BOff lips — he 
almost i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hwi^iig 
tureii 
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Great, then, was his astonishment and con- 
sternation at the answer which fell upon his ears 
when he had finished speaking. 

* Mr. Barrington,' said Jeanne, in her gravest 
and most composed manner, ' I am very grateful 
to you for all the kind things you have said, but 
what you wish for cannot be. It is impossible.' 

Had her suitor been a little less prolix, she 
would probably have repUed to him after a diflfe- 
rent fashion ; but he had given her time to think, 
and to remember both her engagement to Saint- 
Luc and its cause. 

' You forget that I am not free,' she said. 

' Is that all ? Is it only that ? ' 

' It should have been enough, I think, to pre- 
vent you from speaking as you did just now.' 

' Oh, but that is ridiculous — it really is. I 
know that you are engaged, in a sort of way, to 
that fellow, but I also know that you don't care a 
brass farthing for him ; and you are not yet mar- 
ried to him, thank God ! If you do not love me, 
you have only to say so, and no harm will have 
been done ; but if you do, you will be inflicting 
the greatest injury in your power upon me and 
upon yourself — yes, and upon Saint-Luc too — by 
concealing it.' 

2 
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Barrington's tone was hardly that of a sup- 
pliant. All his life long it had been his habit, if 
he did not at once get what he wanted, to order 
it rather than beg for it ; and he was displajring 
this tendency now more plainly than he was 
aware of. 

Jeanne, however, scarcely noticed this, being 
fully taken up with her own perplexity and 
trouble. In her heart she was rather of Barring- 
ton's opinion, and was inclined to think that she 
ought to tell him all the truth ; but then there 
was that unfortunate debt of Leon's which must 
be spoken of first, and, at the moment, she could 
not bring herself to do this. So, having no words 
at command by means of which she might make 
Barripgton understand that she wanted time to 
think before giving him a direct answer, she cut 
the knot of the difficulty in a very simple manner. 
She tiu'ned, and walked back towards the town as 
fast as she could go. 

Barrington could only follow her ; and, as he 
caught her up, he did manage to whisper a few 
pleas and remonstrances. But she answered 
aever a word, and he soon subsided into silence ; 
for how is it possible to make love while hunji- 
ing, at the rate of a good four miljea an.hour^ 
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through streets illumined by gas-lamps and lighted 
shop-windows, and tolerably full of foot-passen- 
gers ? Barrington gave it up ; but he was highly 
incensed, and not at all inclined to put up with 
the scolding which his sister was even now re- 
hearsing in anticipation of his return to the White 
Hart. 

'Keally, this is too bad!' cried that injured 
lady, when the delinquents made their appear- 
ance. ' Harry, are you aware that you have made 
us miss the train, and that we shall very likely 
have to stay here all night, without so much as a 
hair-brush or a clean collar among us ? ' 

' Nonsense, AmeUa ! There is another train in 
half-an-hour, and you will be home by dinner- 
time. Don't make a fuss about nothing.' 

Mrs. Seymour was scared into silence by the 
unexpected sternness of this rejoinder ; but when 
she was once more at home with her husband, she 
expressed her opinion of Barrington's behaviour 
in no measured terms. ^ 

' 1 believe he made us late purposely,' she 
said ; ' and as for that horrid girl, I shall not be 
taken in by her a second time. This morning she 
was trying to make friends with me, and I really 
began to think that I had done her an injustice, 
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and was sorry I had written to the Ashleys about 
it at all. But now I am very glad that I did ; and 
I do hope that they will manage between them 
to bring Harry to his senses.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MISS babrinqton's patiekce is tried. 

Miss Barrington had a small room on the ground 
floor of her house in Bedford Square, in which 
she usually spent her mornings, and which was 
firmly closed against all visitors, save such as 
came upon matters of business. It was here that 
she received her lawyer from time to time ; it was 
here that she cross-questioned and brow-beat the 
sturdy beggars, the meek, limp gentlewomen in 
distress, and the much less patient clergymen 
who appUed to her almost daily for alms ; here, 
too, it was that, when her many occupations al- 
lowed her half-an-hour or so of idleness, she was 
in the habit of enjoying her newspaper or her 
novel without fear of needless interruption. 

She was sitting in this room on the morning 
after the day of the Windsor expedition, warming 
her feet before the fire, and reading in the Times 
about the terms of the Capitulation of Paris, and 
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the preparations for the election of a National 
Assembly, when the butler, entering with an 
apologetic air, announced that Mrs. Ashley was 
waiting in the hall, and desired an interview. 

* Mrs. Ashley ? ' repeated Miss Barrington, in 
some sur[)rise. * Well, show her into the drawing- 
room.' 

* I beg your pardon, ma'am ; but I was to say 
as Mrs. Ashley wished most particular to see you 
alone.' 

' Bother ! ' muttered Miss Barrington. ' Ask 
her come in here then,' she added aloud. 

A rustling of silk skirts was heard from with- 
out — a quick, agitated footfall ; and then our old 
friend appeared through the open door, and 
advanced rapidly towards the fire-place, dropping 
her umbrella, her veil, and a couple of brown 
paper parcels on the way. 

* My dear Miss Barrington, how are you ? I 
am so ashamed of intruding into your private 
room in this way ! I know you dislike it so very 
much ; and no wonder, Tm sure, having so many 
business matters, and that kind of thing, to attend 
to as you have ; and I always say that one can- 
not give one's mind properly to any subject if one 
is always expecting somebody to come running in 
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and distracting one's attention ; and over and 
over again I have begged Mr. Ajshley to let me 
have one room in the house where, at least, every- 
body should be obliged to knock before coming 
in. That would give one a little time, you know ; 
but he won't see the necessity for it, though he 
has his own study, where he keeps nothing but 
guns and fishing-rods, and such things, and never, 
by any chance, opens a book ' 

' And what has brought you up to London ? ' 
inquired Miss Barrington, perceiving that this 
speech was likely to be indefinitely prolonged. 

' Oh, a multitude of things ! Shopping, you 
know, and — and the dentist. I ought to have had 
my teeth seen to long ago. And, oh, could you 
recommend me a really good dentist, who is not 
absolutely extortionate in his charges? Some of 
them are so shameful— or rather, so shameless 1 
There is a poor man near us at Holmhurst — ^the 
curate of the next parish, in fact — a very nice, 
gentlemanly young fellow, but has lost his teeth 
early in life — no fault of his, I'm sure — and the 
other day he had to get a false set ; and he thought 
he would go to one of the so-called cheap men, 
and — — ' 

' Yes, yes,' broke in Miss Barrington^ ' I know. 
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You told me about him once before. He swal- 
lowed the entire set in the middle of the Litany, 
didn't he ? — or something of that kind. Was it 
to get information from me about a dentist that 
you came here to-day ? ' 

'N — no; not that alone,' answered Mrs. 
Ashley, beginning to look rather uncomfortable. 

* I only asked because, from what the servant 
said, I fancied you must have some reason for 
wishing to see me in this room.' 

' Well, yes, so I have. It isn't exactly what you 
could call a matter of business, you know; only ' 

' Call it anything you like — what's in a name ? 
But let us hear what it is.' 

'It is about Jeanne. It has been so very 
kind of you, dear Miss Barrington, to have her 
here; and seeing London, and the change, and 
all, must have done her an immensity of good. 
But everything must have an end, and don't you 
think she had better go back with me to-morrow ? * 

' Certainly not. She is quite happy where she 
is, and I shall not think of letting her go.' 

' Well, but, Miss Barrington,' began Mrs. 
Ashley, hesitatingly, *you see she was placed 
under my care, and ' 

' And you don't think my house a safe place 
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for her to stay in, I suppose. Much obliged to 
you.' 

'Oh, Miss Barrington, phase!' cried poor 
Mrs. Ashley, with an agonised vision of forfeited 
legacies rising before her eyes. ' You know I 
could not possibly mean that. Only everybody's 
house is unsafe at times — at least for particular 
people ; and just now, Jeanne — Mr. Barrington — 
Well, she begged me not to mention her name ; 
but really, how is one to help mentioning names ? 
The truth is, I have had a most disagreeable and 
alarming note from Mrs. Seymour.' 

* Give it to me,' said Miss Barrington, majes- 
tically. And, after a moment's hesitation, Mrs. 
Ashley obeyed. 

' Oho ! So Amelia takes upon herself to write 
and tell you that I am encouraging a " disgraceful 
flirtation " between your niece and Harry, and that 
you had better take the girl away, unless you 
want her to spoil your daughter's prospects. And 
you have come up to town in order to brandish 
this silly and impertinent document in my face ! ' 

' Oh, but I didn't do that— I really didn't,' 
pleaded Mrs. Ashley, much alarmed. * You asked 
me to show it to you, you know ; and what could 
I do ? I own I was a good deal put out when it 
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came; but I dare say, after all, there isn't a word 
of truth in it.' 

' I don't know why there shouldn't be,' re- 
turned Miss Barrington, composedly. ' That is, 
as regards the substance of it. I don't admit 
having encouraged flirtations, or anything of the 
sort, myself.' 

' But if that is the case. Miss Barrington — if 
there really is anything of that kind going on, 
hadn't I better take Jeanne away at once, before 
it goes too* far to be stopped? Helen's pros- 
pects ' 

* Helen's prospects don't include a marriage 
with Harry, I suspect,' interrupted Miss Barring- 
ton, bluntly. ' I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, but it can't be helped. Men will be 
obstinate, you see. I brought Harry to the 
water for you ; but I couldn't make him drink, 
could I!' 

' Oh, but this is too dreadful ! After all that 
has passed, that our plans should be upset in this 
way ! And by Jeanne, too, of all people, who is 
engaged herself.' 

' Ah, that I have nothing to do with. And 
mind you, I am not going to make myself respon- 
sible for any of Harry's vagaries. I don't say 
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that he is going to marry your niece, or even that 
he is flirting with her ; but I think it is only 
fair to tell you that, to the best of my belief, 
there is not the remotest chance of his marrying 
Helen/ 

* It is very hard ! ' excJaimed poor Mrs. Ash- 
ley, beginning to whimper — * very hard, I must 
say, after things being all but settled. And that 
Jeanne, to whom we have tried to show every 
kindness, should be the one to do us this injury ! 
It does seem hard. I don't want to say anything 
unkind, but one can't help being reminded of the 
man in ^mp's Fables who warmed the snake in 
his bosom — so nasty of him ! I wonder whether 
people actually did such things in those days — 
and it almost tempts one to say one will never 
trust anybody again. How I am to break this at 
home Heaven only knows ! ' 

' Come, come,' said Miss Barrington, not un- 
kindly, * it isn't worth crying about. Helen is a 
charming girl, and will make a good marriage 
yet, you may be sure ; and when you come to 
think of it, Harry is no such very great catch. I 
have lots of young men among my acquaintances 
much better off than he ;, and if you will let me 
take charge of Helen next season, she shall have 
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her pick of them. Things might be worse, re- 
member. It is not as if she had been in love 
with Harry/ 

* Oh, but I am not sure——' 

' Now, Mrs. Ashley, you know perfectly well 
that there never was anything of the kind between 
them. Helen will be a little mortified and disap- 
pointed at first ; but I am going to play the part 
of the fairy god-mother, and put everjrthing 
straight for her in a trice. Take my word for it, 
the day will come when you will be very thank- 
ful to think that our plan fell through.' 

After this fashion Miss Barrington comforted 
her visitor, restored her to something like good 
spirits, and finally, though not without some 
gentle persuasion, got rid of her. 

' That abandoned Amelia ! ' she muttered, as 
the door closed behind Mrs. Ashley. 'I'll be 
even with her for this.' And then she returned 
to the Capitulation of Paris. 

But Miss Barrington was not to be allowed to 
inform her mind upon current events that morn- 
ing. Hardly had she found the place where she 
had been interrupted in her reading, when another 
knock at the door annoimced the approach of a 
second intruder ; and immediately after it, Mr; 
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Seymour shuffled into the room, looking very 
unhappy and not a Uttle apprehensive. 

' Now, before you say another word, Ernest,' 
began Miss Barrington, sternly, ' have the good- 
ness to answer me one question. Have you come 
here to see me of your own accord, or are you 
sent by Ameha ? ' 

* I should not have thought of disturbing you 
on my own account,' answered Mr. Seymour, in a 
melancholy voice. * I never interfere with other 
people's affairs; and, besides, I caught a chill 
yesterday, and I feel that my Uver is congested, 
and that I ought by rights to be in bed. But 
Amelia wished me to speak to you about ' 

' Then you may as well go home again, and 
go to bed, and nurse your liver ; for I don't intend 
to listen to you.' 

* Eeally, Aimt Susan ' 

* Eeally, Ernest, I am not going to stand any 
more of Amelia's nonsense ; and you may tell 
her so, with my love. If she has anything to say, 
let her come here and say it ; but I won't have 
her sending me impertinent messages through 
you.' 

* But you haven't heard what it is yet.' 

* I know, though. Bless you, I have had 
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Mi's. Ashley here the whole morning, and only 
got rid of her by almost thrusting her out of the 
door. I don't know what you all expect of me ; 
but I know what some of you will get, if you go 
on worrying me as you are doing.' 

And Miss Barrington assumed an air of such 
ferocity that Mr. Seymour instinctively clutched 
his hat, and backed away from her. 

Upon this, she immediately extended her hand 
to him. 

'Good-bye, Ernest,' she said. 'Take great 
care of yourself, and tell Amelia that, any day she 
likes to come here, I shall be ready for her. 
Now, I won't detain you any longer.' 

'And upon my word and honour,' said this 
luckless envoy, giving an accoimt of his mission to 
Amelia, on his return home, ' I believe that, if I 
had lingered another minute, that aunt of yours 
Would have kicked me out of the house.^ 

If Mr. Seymour could have so far forgotten the 
delicate state of his health as to open one of the 
windows of the four-wheeled cab which bore him 
away from Bedford Square, and to cast a back- 
ward glance at the house he had just left, he 
would have been gratified by the ^ightof his 
brother-iti-Iaw alighting from a hansom before it. 
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' Oh, it's you, is it ? ' said Miss Barringtoix, 
gruffly, when this third visitor invaded her sanc- 
tum. ' And what do you want, I wonder ? ' 

' Aunt Susan, I want to have a talk with you. 
I am in trouble." 

'Is it money?' inquired Miss Barrington^ 
blandly. , . 

* No ; it isn't money.' . 

' Have you developed an internal complaint ? ' 

'Good heavens, no ! I hope not.' 

' Then, of course, it must be love. Proceed, 
my dear Harry. I like listening to love-tales 7 
and I have no doubt I shall be able to give you a 
good deal of sound advice as to the best mode of 
gaining the lady's affections.' 

' I beUeve you know all about it,' said Barring- 
ton, suspiciously. 

' No ! You don't mean to say that you give 
me credit for such wonderful penetration as that ! 
Well, perhaps it may save time if I tell you at 
once that I do know all about it, and so does 
everybody else. When people make themselves 
as conspicuous as you and she have chosen to do, 
they can hardly expect to escape notice. Mrs. 
Ashley has been here this morning to protest 
against your conduct. So has Ernest Seymour, 
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acting as representative of Amelia. I only wish 
the three of you had arrived at the same moment 
What fun it would have been 1 ' 

' Ah, you may laugh,' returned Barrington, in 
an aggrieved voice, ' but it is no laughing matter 
for me, I can tell you. What a nuisance it is that 
people won't be content to mind their own business! 
And what earthly right has Mrs. Ashley to protest 
against anything I may do? I never heard of 
anything so coolly impertinent.' 

* Ah, that's the way of the world. A few 
months ago you would have allowed that she had 
some reason for being interested in your proceed- 
ings. But we needn't mind poor Mrs. Ashley 
now. What is it that you want me to do for 
you ? For I presume you want something ? ' 

' I told you what I wanted — only to have a 
talk with you. I should like to have your opinion 
about it all.' 

' What do you wish me to deliver an opinion 
upon, Harry? Upon the advisability of your 
marrying Jeanne de Mersac, or upon your chance 
of succeeding with her ? ' 

' Well, upon both points. I should never have 
supposed that you would have approved of such a 
match ; but it seems that you do — at least, you 
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have done your best to bring it about — and I wish 
you would gratify my curiosity by telling me why. 
I never was more astonished in my Ufe than when 
I heard that you had asked Mademoiselle de 
Mersac to stay with you. I always fancied you 
were bent upon marrying me to Helen Ashley, 
who, I must confess, would have been a more 
suitable person from your point of view.' 

' You don't know much about my point of 
view, I dare say,' observed Miss Barrington. ' I 
have shifted it about a good deal in the course of 
my life, trying to get face to face with things, and 
to see them as they are ; but I doubt whether I 
have ever quite succeeded. One can but do one's 
best. When I was convinced that you really did 
love this girl, I did not wish you to marry anyone 
but her. I have always thought that a love- 
match would be the saving of you. With Helen 
you would have got on well enough ; but you 
would have been perpetually away from home ; 
and you would have become more and more 
selfish as you grew older ; and then I should have 
been in constant terror of yoiu: falling in love 
with somebody else, and perhaps running away 
with her. All I trust is that you will be as true 
to Jeanne as I am sure she will be to you.' 

p 2 
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'You need have no fear on that score/ an- 
swered Barrington, with decision. ' I have never 
loved anyone in my life but her; and I shall 
never love anyone else.' 

' Ah ! Well, I suppose you had better go up- 
stairs now, and tell her so. You will find her in 
the drawing-room.' 

' Don't be in such a hurry. Aunt Susan. I 
have told her so already, as it happens ; and that 
is why I am in such trouble and perplexity at this 
moment.' 

' Do you mean to say that you have proposed 
to her, and been refused ? ' 

* Not exactly that ; but something very like it. 
I spoke plainly to her last night, at Windsor, and 
she wouldn't listen to -me. She said that what I 
asked for was an impossibiUty — or words to that 
effect. I never was more taken aback in my 
life.' 

' Ha, ha ! — so I should imagine. Yoi naturally 
expected that she would rush into your arms. 
How disappointing it must have been for you! 
You can but try again though. Surely it \s not 
in feminine nature to refuse a second offer of your 
hand and heart.' 

* My dear Aunt Susan, you are perfectly wel- 
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come to laugh at me, and I hope you enjoy it. 
Sneers of that kind won't make me in the least 
angry^ because il vHy a que la virite qui blesse^ and 
I do not happen to be the coxcomb that you try to 
make me out. I believe that Jeanne de Mersac 
loves me ; and if you choose to think me conceited 
for so believing, I can't help it. I am not going 
to waste my breath and your time in proving- — as 
I could, if I chose — that there is no conceit at all 
in such an assumption. What I want to know, 
and what I came here to ask you, is whether you 
will use your influence with her on my behalf. 
Will you try to make her understand that it is an 
absurdly mistaken idea of duty that binds her to 
that Saint-Luc fellow ? She will not listen to me, 
because I cannot pretend to be a disinterested ad- 
viser ; but if you were to speak, I think it might 
have some effect upon her.' 

' And so this was the errand upon which you 
came, was it?' said Aunt Susan, with an odd 
look. * No, no, my good friend, you are not quite 
such a fool as that. What you did come for was 
to get some one to back up your faint resolution. 
Don't interrupt me. I believe you love the girl, 
and you can't help your temperament, I suppose ; 
but I know that, if I had choseil, I could have got 
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you to leave this house this morning without 
breathing another word to her about marriage.' 

' Upon my word, this is going rather too far ! ' 
exclaimed Barrington, starting to his feet, and 
showing signs of losing his temper at last. * You 
have no right to assume that I should behave like 
a blackguard under any circumstances. I am not 
one of those people who act upon first impulses, 
and I dare say I often change my mind ; but when 
once I have pledged myself, I do not go back from 
my word. I should never have asked Mademoi- 
selle de Mersac to marry me if I had had any 
thought of backing out of it afterwards ; and now, 
whether I am accepted or refused, I shall always 
remain true to her/ 

' Well, well,' sighed Miss Barrington, ' I hope 
so, Tm sure. I hope I haven't been making an 
old fool of myself — but one never knows. If you 
don't go upstairs now, you will hardly have time 
to get through what you have to say before the 
luncheon-bell rings. Please go, and leave me in 
peace ; I want to read my paper.' 

But Barrington would not go yet. His aunt 
had not been far wrong in her assertion that his 
visit to her had been prompted rather by a craving 
for moral support than for any want of actual 
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help or advice. He wished to be assured that 
this contemplated marriage would not be looked 
upon as an act of folly by the world. He wanted 
to be patted on the back — to be contradicted a 
Uttle — to have the opportunity of demonstrating 
that he knew what he was about, and that he 
loved not only well, but wisely. And Miss Bar- 
rington let him have his say, laying down her 
newspaper again, and hearing him out with great 
patience to the end. 

'What an extraordinary character yours is, 
Harry ! ' she exclaimed, at length. ' I don't sup- 
pose there is another man in the world who would 
have spent half-an-hour in haranguing an old 
woman about his undying love, while the object 
of it was in another room close by, alone, and 
waiting for him.' 

Barrington laughed. He was quite himself 
again by this time, and wondered how he could 
have felt so uneasy in spirit as he had done earlier 
in the morning. 

' I am going up to the drawing-room now,' he 
said. ' I suppose I shall see you again by-and- 
by.' 

He opened the door as he spoke, but did not 
pass through it ; for, while he had been talking. 
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yet another visitor had been demanding a private 
interview with Miss Barrington, and was at this 
moment announced by the butler. 

'Mr. Ashley/ It was more than Miss Bar- 
riBgton's patience could stand. 

' This was wanting ! ' she ejaculated audibly. 
Then she got up, and said, in a resolute voice — 

'How are you, Mr. Ashley? Now, please, 
before you open your statement, permit me to say 
distinctly and finally that I decline to be badgered 
in my own den. All the morning through, one 
person after another has been taking my room by 
storm, and trying, in every conceivable way, to 
put me into a rage. Up to this moment I have 
borne witli it all. But to everything there must 
be an end ; and I have never set myself up as a 
rival to Job. I suppose you know that your wife 
has been here already ? ' 

' I haven't seen my wife,' answered Mr. Ash- 
ley. ' I have only just arrived from Holmhurst.' 

And then Miss Barrington perceived that 
something had gone wrong. Mr. Ashley's natu- 
rally loud voice was lowered almost to a whisper ; 
his placid countenance wore an expression of deep 
solemnity and concern, and his forehead was 
wrinkled into a portentous frown. 
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' I don't know what you are talking about,' 
he said. * I want to see Jane ; I have some 
bad news for her. Her brother is dying, I am 
afraid.' 

' Good God 1 ' exclaimed Harrington ; ' you 
don't mean that.' 

* Yes ; a telegram came for her this morning,' 
replied Mr. Ashley, feeling in his pocket for the 
paper. * I guessed what it might be, and I thought 
it better to open it than to send it on by post. 
Here it is, if you like to read it. I wish one of 
you would break it to the poor girl, I'm such a 
bad hand at anything of that sort.' 

Barrington took the telegram, which was from 
Saint-Luc, and was dated from an hotel in Geneva. 
' Please come at once. L(ion is very ill of fever. 
There is still hope.' That was all ; and the words 
struck Barrington as being needlessly few and 
curt. He read it aloud, and then said: 'Hang 
the fellow I he might have spent another shilling 
or two in sending some details.' 

* Nonsense ! ' returned Miss Barrington ; * one 
can't break things gently by telegram. Go and 
tell her, Harry, as quickly as you can, and I will 
look up the trains.' 

* Hadn't you better do it ? ' suggested Barring-. 
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ton, who had a horror of painful scenes. *A 
woman understands better ' 

'Very well. Give me the telegram then. 
And be so good as to ring the bell, and say that 
I shall want my maid to pack up my things and 
be ready to start on a journey to-night. I can't 
let Jeanne go alone. You will find a Foreign 
Bradshaw somewhere. Just make out the quick- 
est route to Geneva, will you, while I am up- 
stairs.' 

Barrington obeyed his aunt's instructions 
mechanically. He rang the bell, and gave the 
necessary orders to the butler; he got out Brad- 
shaw, and a slip of paper, and jotted down the 
hours of arrival and departure of the express 
trains; he listened to the mournful comments 
and surmises of Mr. Ashley, and by degrees came 
to a sense of the calamity that had happened, and 
of what some of its probable consequences would 
be. He was very sorry for Jeanne, very sorry for 
L^on, whom he had always liked, and he was also 
exceedingly sorry for himself. If only he had 
gone up to the drawing-room ten minutes earher, 
instead of remaining to talk sentiment to an un- 
sympathetic hstener, how different wovdd have 
been his position with regard to Jeanne at that 
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moment ! Had his offer been accepted, he, too, 
might have gone to Switzerland with her ; but 
now he felt that if he were allowed to bid her 
farewell, it would be as much as he could expect of 
her in this time of her sorrow, and certainly there 
could be no possibility of his carrying out the 
purpose which had brought him to Bedford 
Square that morning. It was very bad luck, he 
could not help thinking. His heart sank at the 
idea of parting from Jeanne. He dreaded the 
long separation that might be in store for them ; 
he dreaded the effect that the loss of her brother 
might have upon her mind ; most of all, he 
dreaded her return to the companionship of 
Saint-Luc, 

'Nothing more miserably unfortunate could 
possibly have happened ! ' he ejaculated aloud, 
forgetful of the presence of Mr. Ashley, who, 
however, did not seem to consider the expression 
too strong a one. 

' Yes, yes,' he agreed, wagging his head dole- 
fully — ' terrible thing ! — terrible ! Poor young 
fellow ! To go through the whole campaign with- 
out a scratch, and then get bowled over by fever 
at the last minute. It* does seem hard lines ! He 
was with Boiu'baki's army, you know, and, of 
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course, crossed the Swiss frontier the other day, 
with the rest of them. They seemed to have died 
Kke flies, those unlucky beggars! — more from 
cold than disease though, I fancy. Poor Jane will 
be dreadfully cut up about this. Very kind of 
your aunt to propose to take her to Geneva — 
most kind, I must say. I had been thinking I 
ought to go myself; but there wouldn't be much 
use in adding another person to the party now, 
would there ? ' 

' None whatever, I should say. I would offer to 
go — ^to look after my aunt, you know — only I feel 
convinced that she would not hear of it. There 
is no diflSculty about the journey, and I think 
when people are in trouble, it is kindness to leave 
them to themselves as much as possible.' 

Whether this were meant as a gentle hint to 
Mr. Ashley or not, that excellent gentleman ac- 
cepted it as such. He got up, took his hat, stick, 
and gloves, and said with a certain air of relief — 

' Yes, to be sure — yes, you are right there, 
Barrington, I think. I don't see that I can do 
any good by staying here, and I may very likely 
be in the way. Will you bid your aunt good-bye 
for me, and thank her very much for her kindness? 
And, if you get a chance, you might just say a 
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kind word or two to Jane ; I shouldn't like her to 
think I had forgotten her. Well, good morning 
to you, Barrington. See you again soon, I dare 
say.' 

And so presently the street-door was shut be- 
hind Mr. Ashley. 

After a time, Miss Barrington came down, 
looking very serious and subdued. 

' Jeanne takes it with wonderful courage,' she 
said. * She has gone to pack up, and she talks 
cheerfully, and says she is certain her brother will 
recover ; but she is looking like death herself, 
poor child, all the time. We start to-night, of 
course. At what time does the train go ? Half- 
past eight? — very well. I think, perhaps, you 
had better go away now, Harry. You might 
meet us at the station and see us off, if you like.' 

' I wish I could go with you ! ' 

' Yes, but I am afraid that would hardly do. 
I will telegraph to you as soon as we arrive, and 
will write all particulars by the first post.' 

With this promise Barrington was fain to be 
content. He went away very sorrowfully, and 
spent the rest of the day alone in his rooms, 
dining early, so as to be at the station before the 
travellers. Amid the hurry and confusion of 
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taking tickets and registering luggage, he saw 
them only for a few moments, and could but find 
time to whisper a word or two of sympathy and 
encouragement to Jeanne. He had intended to 
beg her to write to him ; but at the last moment 
he felt reluctant to obtrude himself upon her, 
and only said, with a sigh, * I wonder how long it 
will be before I hear of you again ? ' 

' Miss Barrington will be sure to let you know 
as soon as we reach our journey's end,' answered 
Jeanne. 

Her voice was as clear as usual ; and when she 
gave her ungloved hand to Barrington, just before 
the train started, he noticed that it was quite 
steady and qool. Knowing her as well as he did 
by that time, he did not misjudge her on account 
of her outward serenity ; but he would certainly 
have been better pleased if she had given him to 
understand, were it ever so faintly, that it gave 
her some pain to leave him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

BY THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Jeanne and Miss Barrington, arriving at the 
Geneva railway-station weary and dispirited, after 
an unbroken journey from London, were rather 
alarmed when a servant from the H6tel de Tficu, 
having informed himself of their identity, took 
off his cap, and produced a note addressed to 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. It was so far more 
likely, they felt, to bring them bad news than 
good. But Jeanne, tearing open the envelope 
with cold hands, found to her relief that it only 
contained a line or two from Saint-Luc, apologi- 
sing for his inabihty to meet her at the station. 
Until her arrival, he said, he did not hke to leave 
his charge, who, however, was no worse — ^if any- 
thing a shade better — than when he had sent off 
his telegram. 

* So far, so good ! ' cried Miss Barrington, re- 
viving a little when this inteUigence was read out 
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to her. ' Now, don't let us hurry off at once, but 
wait for our luggage, and have baths and break- 
fast before we attempt to do anything more. If 
you are going to help in nursing your brother, 
you must not begin by being tired out/ 

But Jeanne's patience was hardly equal to the 
following of this sound advice. She did, perforce, 
remain at the station till her luggage was deh vered 
to her ; but as soon as she reached the hotel, she 
left Miss Barrington to order what she pleased in 
the way of rooms and food, and, begging one of 
the waiters to show her her brother's room, fol- 
lowed him upstairs. 

The man knocked gently at the door of a 
bedroom on the first floor, and immediately Saint- 
Luc came out ; and, taking Jeanne by the hand, 
led her into a small adjoining sitting-room. 

'Leon is certainly a little better,' said he. 
'The doctor is more hopeful about him to-day 
than he was yesterday, and if he begins to mend 
now all may yet be well. I trust I did not do 
wrong in telegraphing for you.' 

' Wrong ! no, indeed ! If you had not tele- 
graphed I should never have forgiven — ^I mean it 
was very kind of you to do so. Now, I must see 
him.' 
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* One moment, mademoiselle. I thought you 
ought to be at hand, in case things came to the 
worst ; but, unless you insist upon it, it would 
perhaps be better for you not to go into your 
brother's room. You have not yet heard what his 
illness is.' 

' You told me it was fever. But it does not 
in the least signify; I have no fear of infection.' 

' It is scarlet fever.' 

' Nothing worse than that ! ' exclaimed Jeanne, 
much relieved. 

' That may be bad enough sometimes. And it 
is very infectious.' 

' Not until the patient is recovering, I believe. 
But I should certainly claim the right to nurse 
him, whatever might be his disease.' 

' I expected as much ; only it was my duty to 
warn you. Mademoiselle, you must not be too 
much shocked when you see poor L^on. He has 
been very ill, and is greatly altered — not by the 
fever alone. He would not have succumbed to it 
so easily as he has done if he had not been tho- 
roughly shakened and weakened by the last 
weeks of the war.' 

Jeanne glanced at Saint-Luc, and noticed that 
he too was much changed. He was as thin as a 
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greyhound ; there was a plentiful sprinkling of 
grey in his black hair and moustache ; his cheeks 
were hollow, his face tanned, weather-beaten, and 
scored with deep hues ; and in his eyes, which 
seemed to have doubled in size, there was a weary, 
patient look which Jeanne had never seen there 
before. 

*You are not well yourself, monsieur,' she 
said, gently. 

' There is nothing the niatter with me ; I am 
by no means as ill as I look. But one does not 
go through such a march as that last one of oiu« 
without bearing some traces of it afterwards. It 
has killed many of us, and turned many more into 
old men. And I personally have had a great deal 
of trouble and unhappiness lately ; my poor regi- 
ment all but annihilated — ^half my friends killed, 
or dead of fatigue and exposure — disaster follow- 
ing disaster — our miserable retreat into Switzer- 
land — and, to crown all, this illness of Lten's. 
That is the worst thing that has happened to me 
yet. All through our misfortunes my one conso- 
lation has been that he was still well and unhurt, 
and my one hope was that I should be able to 
restore him to you safe and sound at the end of 
the war. But it was not to be.' 
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There was an odd, pathetic break iu the man's 
voice which both touched and surprised Jeanne, 
and made her invokmtarily draw nearer to him. 
' Dear M. de Saint-Luc,' she said, * I know you 
have been all that is good and kind to L^on, and 
I never can thank you enough for all that you 
have done for him ; but neither you nor anyone 
else could have kept him from catching a fever.' 
' No. All we can do now is to pray for him.' 
' You do sometimes pray, then, now ? ' 
' Mafoi^ yes,' answered Saint-Luc, with a faint 
smile. 'I have looked on at so many horrors, 
and so much suffering of late, that I have come to 
see that there must be another life after this. 
They tell me tliat that is not a logical conclusion ; 
but if it be a true one, I can afford to do without 
the logic. You told me once that you would 
pray for me ; and sometimes I have fancied that 
your prayers were bearing some fruit. But I' 
must not talk of -myself any more. I will take 
you at once to see Leon ; but you must eat and 
rest before you can possibly be fit to begin nurs- 
ing him.' 

And without further preface, Saint-Luc led 
the way into the small room where poor L^on 
lay, wasted to a shadow of his former self by 

a2 
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privation and illness, and muttering incoherently 
as he tossed to and fro in the delirium of the 
fever. 

By the bedside was seated. a white-capped 
Sister of Charity, whom Jeanne could not, at first, 
help regarding with a slight twinge of jealousy, 
but to whose presence she became quite reconciled 
when Saint-Luc spoke of her in terms of the 
deepest gratitude. 

' But for the good Sister there,' said he, ' I do 
not know whether we should have kept our 
patient alive till now. You and I, mademoiselle, 
are wilhng to do our best ; but neither of us, I 
suppose, knows much more of the art of nursing 
the sick than we do of the study of medicine, and 
if we were left to ourselves we should be making 
mistakes every hour.' 

Jeanne saw^ that her first impulse, which had 
been to dispense with this stranger's services, and 
to undertake the whole care of her brother her- 
self, had been guessed ; and saw also that it had 
been a foolish one. Before twenty-four hours 
were over, she had fully recognised her own lack 
of skill, and was thankful enough to have an ex- 
perienced person at hand to give her directions. 

For many days Leon hovered between hfe 
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and death. Long after the fever had left him, 
the doctors shook their heads over his case, and 
would not say that they considered him out of 
danger ; and though Jeanne exhausted herself in 
efforts to get a plain answer out of these grave 
gentlemen, it is needless to say that she did not 
succeed. The young man's whole system had re- 
ceived a shock, it appeared ; and there were com- 
plications — not necessarily dangerous ones — still 
such as must give cause for some anxiety — &c., &c. 
But in the end the complications disappeared, or 
were conquered ; and then it remained only to get 
up the invalid's strength. 

And so, in the early spring days, when the 
buds of the chestnut trees were beginning to show 
tufts of green, and the snow was melting off the 
lower mountains, and shadows of detached clouds 
sailed over the ruffled blue surface of the lake, a 
party of four persons was to be seen, nearly every 
day, getting into the carriage which was waiting 
for them at the door of the H6tel de I'ficu. First, 
a tall, emaciated young man would be assisted 
down the steps and into the carriage by his three 
companions, who then proceeded to skirmish 
round him, placing pillows under his head, cover- 
ing him up to the nose with rugs, and carrying 
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out their several plans for his comfort without 
any regard whatever to the feeble protestations 
which he apparently raised from time to time. 
Having arranged matters to their satisfaction, two 
ladies, an elderly and a young one, would take 
their places respectively beside and opposite to the 
invalid; while the fourth person, a bronzed, 
grizzle-headed gentleman, would scramble up on 
to the box. Then the heavy vehicle would move 
away at a slow jog-trot, followed by the eyes of 
the neighbours, who had soon grown to know the 
strangers well by sight, and to feel a sympathetic 
interest in their doings. 

The driver had very little trouble, at first, with 
these quiet, accommodating people, who allowed 
themselves to be guided entirely by his wishes 
with regard to the question of destination, and 
were driven out, day after day, along the most 
level roads, without raising any protest against 
the monotony of their routes. But as the weather 
grew warmer, and the sick gentleman stronger, 
they became restive, and insisted upon being taken 
to higher ground — to the slopes of the Grand 
Sal6ve, or to the hills on the northern side of the 
lake, whence they could get a peep of the chain 
of Mont Blanc; and if, in the course of their 
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drive, they espied a likely spot in one of the sunny 
meadows that lay on either side of the way, they 
would not unfrequently call a halt, and, carrying 
off the rugs and carriage-cushions, would impro- 
vise out of their materials a couch for their 
charge, would group themselves around him, and 
so linger on by the hour together, quite forgetful 
of the patient coachman and horses who were 
awaiting their good pleasure by the roadside. 

At such times as these Miss Barrington com- 
monly rose, after a few minutes, leaving Leon 
ienthroned between Saint-Luc and Jeanne, and 
wandered away by herself. Poor Miss Barrington 
had been growing more and more uneasy in her 
mind ever since the first days of her sojourn in 
Geneva. She began to wish most heartily that 
she had not interfered with the course of Jeanne's 
destiny, and to dread the consequences of her 
rashness. She consoled herself a little by thinking 
that, when all was said and done, Jeanne was in 
love with Barrington, and not with Saint-Luc. 
* But, dear me ! ' she would often sigh, when she 
was thinking matters over in the seclusion of her 
own room, ' how is it possible that she can have 
made such a mistake! Harry is a very good 
fellow in his way ; but he is no more to be com- 
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pared with this M. de Saint-Luc than a dickey-, 
bird is with an eagle. And the worst of it is that 
the man simply adores her — it is easy to see that. 
Harry will never adore anybody. He will break 
Jeanne's heart, I dare say, before he has done 
with her ; and, in the meantime, she will have 
broken the heart of the other lover. A pretty 
mess we have made of it all between us ! ' 

Saint-Luc had achieved a facile conquest of 
Miss Barrington. His handsome face and his sub- 
dued, grave manners made the more impression 
upon her because her nephew's description of the 
Vicomte had led her to fancy him a very different 
person. She had expected to meet a smirking, 
gesticulating little Frenchman, with a waxed mous- 
tache, who would be always laying his hand on 
his heart, and ogling and flirting, aud getting in 
everybody's way ; and the actual man was so very 
unlike this imaginary presentment of him, that 
she woidd have been predisposed in his favoiu*, 
even if his devotion to Jeanne, his watchful care 
of Leon, and his courtesy towards herself had 
had not quite won her heart. Encountering one 
another constantly by Leon's bedside, and discuss- 
ing his chances of recovery together, at other 
times, more freely than they could do when 
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Jeanne was present, these two became fast friends. 
Saint-Luc's English vocabulary was somewhat 
limited, and not adapted for indiscriminate use — 
being composed chiefly of pithy expressions learnt 
from Anglo-Parisian grooms and jockeys in days 
gone by — but Miss Barrington brushed up her 
French, and, before long, she and Saint-Luc were 
upon a footing of perfect mutual comprehension 
and esteem. And now Miss Barrington's con- 
science troubled her sorely in that she was playing 
a traitor's part towards this kind and unsuspecting 
gentleman ; for almost every post brought her 
letters from Harry, asking endless questions about 
Saint-Luc and his relations with Jeanne — ques- 
tions which she had promised to answer, and did 
answer — feeling, all the time, that she was no 
better than a spy in a friendly camp. And so, as 
the days went on, she became more and more 
taciturn, and would often, as has been said, wander 
away from the three younger people, by whom 
her absence was scarcely noticed. 

Nor was Miss Barrington the only firm friend 
whom Saint-Luc earned for himself during the 
long weeks of Leon's illness and convalescence. 
If Jeanne's heart had been hard enough to hold 
out against the spectacle of this stalwart soldier 
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converted into a sick nurse, and watching un- 
weariedly, night and day, in her brother's room 
— if she could have withstood his gentleness, his 
thought for others, and his determination tieither 
to give up hope himself, nor to let those about 
him do so, her obdiu-acy must have been van- 
quished when L^on grew strong enough to relate 
some of his war experiences, and to talk about 
his dear colonel, of whose courage, and modesty, 
and kindness he was never tired of giving in- 
stances. The young fellow was in a very weak 
state, and he could not so much as mention Saint- 
Luc's name without the tears rising into his eyes. 
Jeanne's last lingering remnant of prejudice 
against her Jiance died away as she listened. To 
her he was no longer the same person who had 
sickened her very soul with flattery, and whom 
she had almost insulted, by way of return, in old 
Algerian days. That Saint-Luc — that card-playing, 
lady-killing, unmanly Parisian — was dead — or 
rather, had never existed ; and here, in his place, 
was a brave soldier, a perfect gentleman, a delight- 
fiil companion, of whose friendship anyone might 
be proud. 

And certainly it was true that the war had in 
many respects changed Saint-Luc for the bettefr.* 
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Some superficial foppishness, a certain half- veiled 
insolence of manner, had been purged from him 
by the terrible realities amidst which he had lived 
for six months. He was more sure of himself 
and less sensitive than of yore. But what set 
him at his ease more than anything else was his 
speedy discovery that he need no longer fear mis- 
trust or misjudgment from Jeanne. Meeting 
daily in Leon's bedroom, comparing notes as to 
his treatment, discussing plans for his removal 
from Geneva, and talking over the various phases 
of the crisis he had just passed through, he and 
she drew imperceptibly nearer to one another, 
and reached at last a degree of intimacy from 
which neither of them could have retreated, even 
if so minded. But neither in the sick-room, nor 
in the course of any of the drives and walks 
which they took together by the shores of the 
lake, was any reference made to the engagement 
which still bound them both. That question 
appeared to be, by common consent, left in abey- 
ance. Leon was the connecting link between 
them ; and it was upon L^on almost exclusively 
that their conversations turned. 

But of course this sort of hfe could not go on 
indefinitely. It was but an entr'acte^ at the close 
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of which the personages with whom we are con- 
cerned knew that they must resume their several 
parts in the drama of life ; and if two of them 
were in no great hurry to make a fresh start, the 
remaining couple were less patiently disposed. 
Miss Barrington was feverishly anxious to get the 
distressing scenes which she foresaw over and 
done with ; and Leon, who was heartily sick of 
Geneva, and somewhat overrated his returning 
strength, importuned the doctor every day to 
sanction his departure for Algiers. To this, how- 
ever, the doctor would not consent. The journey 
was too long and fatiguing a one, he said, to be 
attempted with safety yet awhile ; but he agreed 
that his patient required some change of air and 
scene, and suggested Montreux, at the other end 
of the lake, as being, from its sheltered position, 
better suited to an invalid than Geneva ; and Leon 
was rather taken with the idea. Anything to get 
away from that hateful town, and from the room 
in which he had passed so many dismal hours, he 
said. 

To Montreux the whole party accordingly 
shifted their quarters one mild, sunny March day ; 
and with the change, the young Marquis began to 
recover health so rapidly that it was evident that 
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he would not be persuaded to loiter much longer in 
idleness under the shadow of the rocks and crags 
which tower above this part of the smiUng Lac 
L^man. He began to talk, too, in a vague way, 
about plans for the future, and to tiu:n his eyes 
upon Saint-Luc in a questioning manner embar- 
rassing alike to that gentleman and to others. 

Whether it were owing to this unpleasant 
behaviour on the part of L^on, or to other not 
very recondite causes, certain it is that a distinct 
gloom and disquietude damped the gaiety of the 
quartet after their flitting. Jeanne, in particular, 
lost her spirits and her appetite, and, at such times 
as her brother did not require her attendance, 
either shut herself up in her own room or set off 
on long rambles, in which Saint-Luc had too much 
tact to offer to bear her company. 

It was on the tenth day of her stay at Mon- 
treux that she wandered up the hillside, towards 
the hour of sunset, to that ugly, but finely- 
situated Protestant church which is known to 
tliousands of Englishmen and women. It was a 
beautiful, warm, still evening. The sun was 
sinking in a blaze of fiery and golden clouds 
behind the low purple rim of the Jiu:a mountains ; 
the snows of the Dent du Midi, and of the higher 
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peaks on the Savoy side of the lake, were flushed 
with rosy light; the motionless sheet of water 
wliich bathed their base, and the villages reflected 
in its glassy surface, seemed not less serenely life- 
less than they; and Jeanne, leaning over the. 
stone parapet of the churchyard, and looking 
down upon the peaceful picture beneath her, re- 
membered how, on just such an evening as this, 
she had stood with Barrington on the ramparts at 
Fort Napoleon, and had seen, to her dismay, M. 
de Saint-Luc gallop past on his tired horse, and 
vanish into the twilight shades. The scene came 
back to her so vividly, and Saint Luc's image was 
so present to her mind, that she was scarcely 
startled when the man himself came suddenly 
into view, and, slowly approaching her, sat down 
on the wall by her side. She was not startled ; 
but her heart beat a little more quickly, for she 
felt intuitively that he had not followed her for 
nothing, and that the interview which she had 
been dreading for some days past was now about 
to begin.* 

' Is it not a lovely evening P ' she said, without 
turning round. 

'Yes. L^on wanted to come out with me, 
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but I would not let him. Sunset is always a 
dangerous time, and he must beware of chills.' 

' He is much stronger, though, this last week ; 
don't you think so ? ' 

^ So much stronger, mademoiselle,' answered 
Saint-Luc, emiling, ' that Montreux has very 
nearly seen the last of him, I suspect. He is 
home-sick, and he is beginning to feel the want of 
some occupation again — and no wonder. Man 
is born to labour, and is never quite hopelessly 
unhappy except when he is idle. That is one of 
the things I have learnt in the last few months. 
I, who am fitted for nothing but soldiering, mean 
to devote the remainder of my days to that trade 
— supposing, that is to say, that I can induce our 
future rulers to give me some rank in the army. 
At present I hardly know what I am — a colonel 
without a regiment, or a sword, or a uniform. 
Whether the coming Government will confirm 
M. Gambetta's officers in their grades is an open 
question. We shall cut a queer figure, some of 
us, if we are so far distinguished ; but I, for one, 
intend to urge my claims, such as they are ; and 
in these cases it is half the battle to be upon the 
spot. So I start for Versailles to-morrow morn- 
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ing ; and it was to bid you good-bye, made- 
moiselle, that I followed on your track this 
evening — which must be my excuse for having 
intruded upon you.' 

This was not at all what Jeanne had expected. 
She was troubled and taken by surprise, and did 
not in the least know how much might be intended 
to be implied in Saint-Luc's ' Good-bye.' 

' To morrow ? ' the exclaimed ; ' that is very 
short notice. Why did you not say anything 
about yoiu- plans before ? Why must you leave 
us so soon ? ' 

* Because you do not want me any longer,' re- 
phed Saint-Luc, gently. ' Leon is in a fair way 
towards complete recovery, and will soon be able 
to take charge of you, instead of being taken 
charge of. Those who, as I do, hope to be missed 
a little should be careful not to outstay their wel- 
come. Moreover, unless I return to France at 
once, I shall have very little chance of getting 
what I want out of those gentlemen at the War 
Office.' 

' And when,' asked Jeanne, looking straight 
before her, ' may we expect to see you again ? ' 

' Ah ! who knows ? ' 

Then there was a brief interval of silence, 
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during which Saint-Luc more than once opened 
his lips, as if about to speak, and then appeared 
to think better of it. At last he began : — 

' Mademoiselle, there is one thing that must 
be said before we part. I thought, at first, that 
I would go away without alluding to the subject, 
and would leave Leon to explain everything to 
you ; but now I feel that I would rather tell you 
what there is to be told myself. You understand, 
of course, that what I am speaking of is the pro- 
ject of a marriage between us which once existed, 
but which I, for my part, renounced all idea of 
some months back. It was then that I discovered, 
quite accidentally, what had been your motive 
for consenting to marry me — a motive, mademoi- 
selle, most worthy of you,- and one of which I 
have no right to complain, but which, I am happy 
to tell you, need no longer influence you. I must 
have been very dense not to have understood 
from the beginning how matters were, for I re- 
member that almost the first thing you did, when 
we were left alone together, that hot afternoon at 
El-Biar — do you recollect? — was to say some- 
thing about Leon's so-called debt to me ; but I 
suppose the truth is that I was too anxious to 
secure what I longed for, upon any terms, to look 
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closely into the way in which it might come to 
me. I knew that I was nothing to you ; but I 
had always an absurd hope that I should make 
you love me in the end, and that, somehow or 
other, things would come right as soon as we were 
married.' 

Saint-Luc paused ; and Jeanne said, in a low 
voice, ' I have behaved very badly to you, but it 
was to save Leon. And I did not know then, 
how good you were. I thought — ^but it does not 
matter what I thought. I am ashamed of it now 
—I am ashamed of myself altogether.' 

'Dear mademoiselle, you have no reason to 
be so. You told me the truth quite plainly, only 
I was too dull to understand what you meant ; 
and if excuses are to be made by one of us to the 
other, it is assuredly not from you that they 
should come. I have done mischief enough 
already by my selfishness and stupidity ; but hap- 
pily it is not irreparable ; and you will soon 
forget the months of misery that you have had to 
undergo through my fault — soon forget them, I 
have no doubt.' 

Saint-Luc broke off, with a half-stifled sigh, 
ahd tossed a few pebbles over the parapet, while 
Jeanne sat silently watching him. After a time, 
he resumed : — 
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' It was one night last November that I found 
out the truth. We had been in the saddle all 
day, moving hither and thither on the outskirts of 
the forest of Marchenoir, in obedience to the 
orders that were sent us from time to time, and 
hearing the cannon always in the distance, but 
knowing nothing of what was going on, or whether 
our side was beaten or victorious. When the 
darkness came on, wh had to bivouack as best we 
could, without shelter or fires — for the Prussians 
might have been all around us for anything we 
could tell — and as it was bitterly cold, and a few 
flakes of snow were falling, neither L^on nor I 
attempted to go to sleep. We sat up and tried to 
keep ourselves warm, and talked about a great 
many things and people — about you, among the 
rest. I suppose we were both in a desponding 
mood, as half-frozen and half-starved men very 
generally are ; and I remember that I spoke more 
openly than usual of the unhappiness and hope- 
lessness of my life, and said a great deal which I 
need not repeat ; to which L^on rejoined at 
length, that he had more reason to feel wretched 
than I had, because his conscience would let him 
have no peace when he thought of what he had 
brought upon you. And so, by degrees, ; it all 
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came out. It was as if my eyes had been sud- 
denly opened. Perhaps you may think that, as I 
knew beforehand that you did not care for me, 
what he said need not have startled me so much, 
and that it came to nearly the same thing whether 
you married me because your friends wished it, 
or because you wanted to reUeve your brother of 
a debt. But there is a difference ; and even a 
very great one, to my mind. All the difference, 
in fact, between a voluntary and a compulsory act 
on your part. It shocked and distressed me a 
great deal more than I can tell you ; and I swore 
to Leon, then and there, that I would neither 
marry you against your will, nor accept one single 
franc of that ridiculous money from him in any 
shape or form. He was a little obstinate about 
it at first ; but when he saw that he was hurting 
me, as well as making me angry by persisting, he 
yielded, and promised me that the subject should 
never be alluded to again between us. In war 
time, you see, and when a man is carrying hia 
life in his hand, he sees more clearly what duty 
and honour really are than he can do under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and is less likely to confound 
them with the affectations which modern society 
often puts in their place. Leon and I were good 
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friends and good comrades — ^he had rescued me 
from being taken prisoner, and very possibly from 
being shot, only a few days before — ^we under- 
stood one another, and I think we both saw that 
it woukl be almost laughable that I should ruin 
either his life or yours because I had once done a 
silly thing, and liad made it appear as though 
some preposterous sum were due from him to me.' 

' But it was not appearance ; the money was 
actually due,' objected Jeanne, with her head 
averted, 'and I still feel that he ought to pay 
you.' 

* I don't think you can quite believe that in 
your heart, mademoiselle ; but, whether or no, the 
matter is one between him and me, and it is done 
with now for good and all. And so that is the 
end of my long story. I thought perhaps you 
would hke to hear from my own lips that, so far 
as I have the power and right to say so, you are 
quite free.' 

Jeanne neither turned her face towards Saint- 
Luc nor made any reply. There are situations in 
which silence seems the only possible course, and 
she felt that this was one of them. 

' I cannot say anything,' she exclaimed at last, 
in a sort of despair. ' What is there to be said ? 
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Ever since I have known you, I have had nothing 
but kindness from you ; and, in return, I have 
given you nothing but rudeness and ingratitude. 
I took you for something quite different from what 
you are, until the other day, when your goodness 
to Leon enlightened me a little. But that is no 
excuse. I can only entreat you to forgive me — 
it you can.' 

She extended her hand, which Saint-Luc took, 
but relinquished again directly. 

' I wish,' said Jeanne, wistfully, ' that you 
were not going away like this. I wish you could 
come and live close to us at Algiers, and let us 
try to show how grateful we are to you, and 
always shall be, as long as we live.' 

' I am afraid that plan would hardly succeed,' 
answered Saint-Luc, with a rather forced laugh, 
'You would not be able to help tiring of my 
society; and besides, I do not think you will 
remain in Algiers all your life. I have been 
talking a good deal with your friend Miss Barring- 
ton lately, and I have heard from her — something 
which I was not unprepared to hear. Dear made- 
moiselle, he is coming here — he will arrive to- 
morrow ; and that is why I am going away. There 
are things which one may be resigned to, but 
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which one cannot bear to watch. After a few 
years we may meet again, I hope ; just at first it 
would be too miserable. I always liked him, 
though he was my rival, and was not very amiable 
to me; and I think he will make you happy. 
But no one can ever love you more than I do/ 

Jeanne did not attempt to dispute or ignore 
the implication. 

' I am very sorry for you,' she said, simply. ' It 
is no use to say that I am not worth loving, because 
one does not love people for what they are worth, 
but only because one cannot help it. I wish with 
all my heart that I could love you, for I think 
you are the best man I ever knew ; but I cannot 
— it is not in my power. All I can give you is 
friendship ; and that you do not care for.' 

* Indeed I do. I value your friendship more 
than anything in the world, and you will always 
be in my thoughts in the future, just as you have 
been in the past. Only, although we are friends, 
we must remain apart — at any rate for a long 
time to come. When we do meet again, all this 
pain and disappointment will be an old story, and 
most likely you will think I have forgotten it. 
In any case, we will never refer to it again. I 
shall hear of you often through Leon, who has 
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promised to write to me, and I hope he will never 
have to tell me anything but the best of news of 
you, and all who are dear to you.' 

Saint-Luc was certainly behaving very gene- 
rously ; and during the remaining half-hour that 
Jeanne spent with him in the churchyard, she did 
what she could to show him how deeply she felt 
his generosity. But it is not easy to receive coals 
of fire without wincing ; and when Jeanne went 
to bed that night, and mentally passed in review 
the events of the evening, she felt that she had 
been awkward and ungracious, and had left many 
things unsaid which she would never be able to 
say now. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVTII. 

IN WHICH ALL JEANNE's TROUBLES ARE DISPERSED. 

The next mornyig a rather dull and melancholy 
little party sat down to the breakfast-table. 
Saint-Luc had started very early, and was already 
many miles on his way towards France. The side 
of the table where he had been wont to sit .was 
vacant ; his chair was pushed back against the 
wall ; the French newspaper from which he had 
been accustomed to read extracts aloud, at this 
hour of the day, lay unopened on a sofa. There 
was a mute reproach in these signs that one of 
the four persons who had lived together for so 
many weeks in harmony had dropped out of the 
small circle ; and the three who remained exchanged 
sad and guilty looks while they ate their breakfast, 
for they felt that they had not only lost their friend, 
but had driven him away from among them. 
Miss Barrington, who, perhaps, thought she had 
more cause for remorse than the other two, sUpped 
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out of the room at the first opportunity, and as 
soon as she was gone, Leon relieved his feelings 
by an outburst of lamentation. 

* Poor Saint-Luc ! — my poor, dear colonel ! 
How shall I ever manage to get on without him ! 
I shall never have such another friend — never, so 
long as I live. So generous, so good-humoured, 
so ready to give the coat ofi* his back to ,anybody 
who had none ! Ah, my dear Jeanne, he was a 
man among ten thousand, though you never knew 
it — ^you could not very well know it, having 
scarcely met him except in drawing-rooms. And 
now he has gone, and perhaps we shall never see 
him again. When I think of all that he has 
done for me, and that this is his recompense — to 
be turned out of the house so to speak ' 

' Don't talk Uke that, L^on — pray don't,' inter- 
rupted Jeanne. ' You break my heart.' 

' I am not blaming you, it is no fault of yours, 
only I cannot help wishing it could have been 
otherwise. I have been hoping for such a long 
time that, when you saw him again, and heard 
how he had insisted upon giving up that claim he 
had against me, rather than that jou should be in 
any way bound to him — I have been hoping that 
you would see what he is worth, and reward him 
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as he deserves to be rewarded. If you were 
never to fall in love with anybody — and I thought 
you never would — it seemed as if you could not 
have chosen a better husband than Saint-Luc^ 
who worships you. But there was no help 
for it, I suppose. Mr. Barrington is a very 
charming person, and I shall be delighted to 
renew my acquaintance with him — only he is not 
my dear colonel; and when one man takes 
another's place in a party of four, it is impossible 
to avoid drawing comparisons between them.' 

' I am sorry that you are disappointed, 
L^n.' 

' Oh, my disappointment is nothing ; it is of 
his that I am thinking. Well, it is useless to 
say any more about it. Women are queer crea- 
tures.' 

And so L^on picked up his stick and his straw 
hat, and left the room with a slow, dejected gait. 
He might have spared a little more sympathy for 
the sister who had done and suflfered so much for 
him ; but Jeanne did not resent his petulance, 
knowing that convalescents are proverbially short- 
tempered, and thinking, besides, that he had some 
excuse for feeling chagrined at the failure of his 
hopes. 
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After lie had left her, she sat for a long time 
beside the open window, thinking over all that 
had come and gone, and marvelling at the easy, 
natural manner in which her troubles had been 
dispersed. It seemed, as Saint-Luc had said, 
almost laughable that either she or L^on should 
have contemplated turning one or other of their 
Hves into a tragedy because of a mere error in 
judgment, and she was no longer too proud to 
accept the gift — if gift it could be called — which 
he had made to her brother. A few months 
ago she would have shrunk back in horror from 
the idea of allowing any debt incurred by one of 
the family — however absurd a one — ^to be can- 
celled by the free forgiveness of the creditor ; but 
she was changed, in more ways than one, from 
what she had been a few months ago. Then, for 
instance, she would have been overjoyed beyond 
all power of expression, if by any means she 
could have been set free of her engagement to 
Saint-Luc ; whereas now she was not overjoyed 
at all — only remorseful, almost regretful, and 
more than half-ashamed of the thrill of delight 
with which she had heard that Barrington was on 
his way to Switzerland. She was not one of those 
who can manage to be happy at the cost of 
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suffering to others; and at this moment her 
thoughts were less with the man whom she loved 
than witli the man who loved her, and whom she 
had been forced to send empty away. She was a 
little surprised at herself for feeling so dispirited 
now that her wildest dreams of happiness were, to 
all seeming, about to be realised ; * but perhaps,' 
thought she, * it is because I am so tired, and my 
head aches so, that I feel more as though misfor- 
tune than joy were coming to me.* 

Ere long Miss Barrington re-appeared, and 
sat down beside her, eying her the while in a 
curious, half-guilty manner. 

* I suppose you know that Harry will be here 
this afternoon ? ' she said. 

'Yes; M. de Saint-Luc told me he was 
coming.' 

' You don't look as if you thought it particu- 
larly good news. K the perversity of human 
nature puts things askew again, at the last 
moment, after all the trouble I have taken to set 
them straight, I shall be much more than dis- 
gustal. I do hope and trust you are not begin- 
ning to repent.' 

* To repent ? Of what ? ' asked Jeanne, turn- 
ing her grave eyes upon her questioner. 
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* Why, of having sent M. de Saint-Luc about 
his business, of coiu^e. Surely we needn't beat 
about the bush — ^you and I. We both know that 
M. de Saint-Luc is no more going to Versailles 
because he is anxious about his epaulettes than 
Harry is coming here for the pleasure of seeing 
me ; and I should take it as a great favour if you 
would relieve mv mind of doubt as to what the 
end of it all is to be. I dare say you don't like 
talking about it, but there is nobody here but our- 
selves. Do just tell me that it is all right, and I 
will pledge myself not to ask you any more ques- 
tions.' 

Jeanne laughed slightly. ' I suppose it is 
what you call " all right," ' she answered. 

' Thank Heaven for that ! ' ejaculated Miss 
Barrington, with fervour. ' At least, then,. I have 
not made any mistake about facts whatever I may 
have done as to persons. I dare say you may re- 
member my recommending you once — ^like the 
egregious old idiot that I am — to throw over your 
French admirer, whom I had not even seen at 
that time. If I had known a little more about 
him, I should have advised you in quite another 
sense, you may be sure 1 / Not that my advice 
would have made much difference one way or the 
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other, I suppose, and, for Harry's sake, I am glad 
you have chosen as you have done ; still I do feel 
sorry for the other. How could you have the 
heart to let him go ? I should not have done so 
in your place. But then I should have fallen over 
head and ears in love with him from the first. 
What made you take a fancy to Harry when you 
might have had this splendid fellow at your feet 
for the rest of your life ? ' 

' Miss Barrington, you said you would not ask 
me any more questions. ' 

.' Did I ? Well ; I don't suppose you could 
answer such questions as my last one if you 
wished. And, after all, there is good in Harry — 
there must be, or he would not be so universally 
popular as he is. Even poor M. de Saint-Luc, 
who had* no reason to speak well of him, said a 
great deal in his praise. And, by the way, do 
you know it was M. de Saint-Luc who suggested 
that I should send for him ? He said — and I quite 
agreed with him — that delay would save no one 
any suffering, and would keep two people out of 
a part of their share of earthly happiness ; so I 
telegraphed to Harry that same day.' 

* Oh, why did you do that ? ' exclaimed Jeanne^ 
in a tone of great pain and annoyance. ' I wish 
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you had not ! He would have come of his own 
accord in time if he had wished it ; and now he 

will think — he will think ' 

' Why, Jeanne/ ejaculated Miss Banington, in 
consternation, * you are actually crying ! My dear 
girl, all this has been too much for you. Do you 
know that you are as white as a sheet ? You are 
not ill, are you ? ' 

* No ; only my head aches so,' answered Jeanne, 
drying her eyes. 

* Go up to your own room then, my dear, and 
lie down and rest till I call you. Don't let us 
have any more tears. We are all going to be 
merry now, and forget the troublccj that are over, 
and can't be helped, and I don't want you to meet 
Harry with a sad face.' 

Jeanne obeyed — not unwillingly. It suited 
her mood better to be left in solitude than to listen 
to Miss Barrington's moralising ; and, besides, she 
was feeling really tired and unwell, and was glad 
to stretch herself out upon her bed, and close her 
eyes and build castles in the air, with no one to 
interrupt her. 

Lying thus in contented idleness, she heard at 
length the hotel omnibus drive up from the sta- 
tion. She heard a good deal of talking and 
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laughter below ; she recognised the voices of her 
brother and Miss Barrington, and also a third 
voice, the sound of which called up the blood into 
her cheeks. And so she rose and stole softly to 
the window, and was rewarded by descrying from 
thence the top of a brown hat and a foreshortened 
figure, clad in an English homespun suit, which, 
after a few minutes, vanished under the doorway 
directly beneath her. Then, as every movement 
set her head throbbing, and as the bright light 
outside hurt her eyes, she returned to her bed and 
declined to stir, even when Miss Barringtou's 
maid came in with a message from her mistress to 
the effect that Mr. 'Enery had arrived, and that 
she was expected downstairs. 

' I really cannot move,' she said, ' my head is 
so bad. And I am not in the least hungry, so 
that if you would ask somebody to bring me a 
cup of tea and some toast, I would rather not 
appear at dinner to-night. Will you tell Miss 
Barrington, please, that I shall go down after- 
wards if I feel better ? * 

Miss Barrington was much amused at what 

she was pleased to consider a small attempt at 

coquetry on the part of her stately protigie^ and 

was very facetious lipon the subject during dinner. 

VOL. III. s 
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' Come, M. de Mersac/ said she to L^on, as 
soon as the dessert had been put upon the table, 
' you and I will go into the reading-room and 
have a look at the papers. Jeanne will be down 
in a few minutes, and if there are too many of us 
in this pokey little salon, we shall exhaust the 
oxygen and make her head worse. I have no 
doubt that Harry's brilliant conversation will act 
as a tonic upon her if she is allowed to enjoy it 
alone/ 

Leon got up at once and held open the door. 
He could not endure Miss Barrington, whose good- 
humoured brusquerie always set his teeth on edge, 
but he fully agreed with her as to the advisability 
of their both making themselves scarce at this 
particular juncture. 

' I will bid you good-night, Mr. Barrington,' 
he said, nodding over his shoulder as he followed 
the old lady out of the room. ' I am still ordered 
to keep early hours.' 

* Good-night, and pleasant dreams to you,' re- 
sponded Barrington, cheerfully. ' I shan't be very 
late, myself, I dare say. Of all the back-breaking 
things I know, a journey in a French express 
train is the worst, and I have long arrears of sleep 
to make up.' 
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Our friend Barrington was in the best of 
spirits. Absence, together with sundry jealous 
misgivings, had fully convinced him that life 
without Jeanne would be simply unendurable; 
and knowing, as he did, that the last obstacle in 
the way of his union with her had now been dis- 
posed of, he was by no means sorry that their 
first meeting was not to take place in the presence 
of witnesses. 

He was not kept waiting long. Miss Barring- 
ton and L^on had barely been gone five minutes 
when Jeanne appeared at the door — a tall white 
figure, looking dim and shadowy in the failing* 
light. Barrington started up with an exclamation 
of joy, and presently, by some means or other — 
how it happened he could hardly have said — ^he was 
holding Jeanne in his arms, and her face was 
hidden on his shoulder, and the supreme moment, 
which had been deferred so often and so long, had 
come and gone like a flash. 

About half-an-hour later the lovers were 
sitting together by the open window, holding one 
another's hands, as if they feared that something 
might come between them again if either of them 
let the other go. 

' My darling,' said Barrington, ' you are not 

82 
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looking at all well. I did not believe much in that 
headache when my aunt spoke of it, but now I 
begin to be afraid it is genuine. Or is it 
that you have been wearing yourself out with 
nursing ? ' 

' Oh, no, it is not that ! ' answered Jeanne. * I 
think,' she added presently, with something be- 
tween a laugh and a shiver — 'you will not be 
very much alarmed, I hope — but I think I am 
going to have the scarlet fever.' 

' Scarlet fever ! Good Heavens ! You are not 
speaking seriously, are you ? What makes you 
think so ? — why did you not say anything about it 
before ? What are the symptoms of scarlet fever ? 
Sore throat ? Have you a sore throat ? ' 

Barrington flew into an absolute panic. He 
ordered Jeanne off to bed, found out the address 
of the nearest doctor, and despatched a messenger 
in search of him ; summoned his aunt and L^on, 
put all manner of senseless questions to them, and 
fidgeted from room to room, worrying everybody 
with inquiries and suggestions, and ' making as 
much fuss as a singed blue-bottle,' grumbled Miss 
Barrington, who did not choose to meet trouble 
half-way, and could not be brought to see that 
there was any reason as yet for all this alarm. 
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The doctor, however, when he came, was 
rather inclined to support Jeanne's own idea of the 
cause of her indisposition. He could not give any 
decided opinion before the next morning, he said ; 
but he was bound to warn the young lady's 
friends that her symptoms were of a rather dis- 
quieting kind ; and at the expiration of a few hours, 
there was no longer room for two opinions as to 
the nature of the case. Scarlet fever it certainly 
was, albeit, to all appearance, in a mild form ; and 
when once the fact was incontestably established. 
Miss Barrington was as much perturbed by it as 
her nephew could have wished. If this had hap- 
pened a fortnight ago, she said, she would not 
have complained so much ; they had all known 
that, then, there was a fair chance of such a mis- 
fortune occurring. But that it should have come 
now, when they had given up even thinking of 
danger any longer, when L^on had been officially 
reported free from infection, and when there 
had seemed' every prospect of the dawn of 
happier times, was, to say the least of it, very 
bad luck. 

* Look at the expense of the thing alone ! It 
only remains for you to be taken ill, Harry, as 
soon as we have accomplished our next move, 
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and for me to follow suit on the stage after, and 
we shall have made the fortune of four hotels, and 
crippled our resources for years to come. If you 
had seen our bill at Geneva ! I don't blame the 
people for asking what they do, because of course 
it must be a horrid nuisance and a great loss to 
them to have scarlet fever patients in their house ; 
but really one must be a millionaire to afford 
oneself these luxuries more than once in a life- 
time.' 

' As if it mattered ! ' cried Barrington, indig- 
nantly. * I would gladly give up half of what I 
have in the world to see Jeanne well again. I 
know you will laugh at me, Aunt Susan, but I 
can't help having a conviction that she will not 
get over this. The very first time that I saw her, 
I felt sure that she was predestined to misfortune ; 
and all the time that she was with me last night, I 
was haunted by a foreboding that something must 
happen before long to separate us. It is useless to 
reason about it, but it is beyond »a doubt that 
there are certain people who are bom to unhappi- 
ness.' 

' There are certain persons who are bom fools,' 
retorted Miss Barrington, with much asperity. 
' If you are going to talk that sort of rubbish. 
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Harry, instead of making yourself iisefiil, you had 
better be off home again, and I will bring Jeanne 
back to you as soon as she is in a fit state to travel. 
You put me out of all patience with your non- 
sensical fancies. I believe you would be more 
than half resigned to losing her if you could only 
be sure of taking part in an affecting death-bed 
scene before she went.' 

' That is neither a true nor a kind thing to 
say,' answered Barrington, quietly. And the old 
lady had the grace to feel a little ashamed of her 
hasty words. 

' There, there, Harry, you know I did not 
mean it. I forgot myself,' she acknowledged 
frankly, * and I beg your pardon. To tell you 
the truth, I have been thoroughly upset by dif- 
ferent things these last few days, and I suppose 
this was the last straw. Please overlook what I 
said, and forget it.' 

The good-natured Harry readily consented to 
overlook his aunt's thoughtless speech; but he 
could not quite forget it — nor, indeed, was the 
poor old lady herself destined to do so. For, 
alas ! Barrington's sinister presentiment turned 
out to be only too well founded, and Jeanne's 
portion of earthly happiness, it appeared, was 
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likely to be a brief one. Almost before they had 
realised that her hfe might be in danger ; almost 
before they had become accustomed to the idea 
that she was ill, she was sinking fast. The 
doctors were as powerless to save her as were 
Leon's frantic prayers and Miss Barrington's ob- 
stinate beUef, which held out to the last, that she 
would be able to pull her protegee through in spite 
of all the doctors in the world. Her illness was 
neither so long nor so severe a one as her 
brother's had been ; but, for all that, she could not 
rally from it ; and those about her were forced to 
admit, at length, what many others have had to 
acknowledge before them, that what, in their first 
horror and incredulity, they had cried out against 
as impossible, not only could be, but was. 

And so it came to pass that, on a warm spring 
evening, Jeanne lay on her bed, with a sorrowful 
little group around her, waiting for the end. The 
windows were wide open; the curtains were 
fluttering with a cool breeze that was blowing in 
from the lake ; broad sunbeams streamed across 
the room, and fell upon the wooden floor and the 
white wall, and upon Jeanne's wasted hands, as 
they lay on the counterpane. No one could have 
died more peacefully. She was too weak to 
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speak much ; but she looked round upon them 
all — upon Leon's pale, tear-stained face — upon 
Miss Barrington's rugged features, which were 
twitching a little, in spite of their owner's forti- 
tude — upon Turco's big white head — lastly upon 
Barrington, who was kneeling by her bedside. 
And there her eyes rested longest. 

' If only M. de Fontvieille and M. de Saint- 
Luc and Fanchette were here, I should have no 
one left to wish for,' she said once, with the ghost 
of a smile. 

She sent messages to these absent friends, 
assuring them of her loving remembrance, and of 
her contentment and her willingnej3s to leave the 
world. ' We shall all be together again very soon,' 
she said, with that forgetfiilness of time and change 
which often seems to come over those who, for 
their part, have nearly done with both. The last 
Sacraments had been administered to her some 
hours before. At length, towards sunset, she 
begged to be left alone with L^on; and he, 
coming out, after a few minutes, but not being 
able to speak, signed to Barrington to take his 
place in the chamber of death, and then went 
away and hid himself. 

What passed between the dying girl and the 
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man whom she loved with a love deeper than he, 
perhaps, could even understand, need not be set 
down here. It is hard to be called away firom 
life just when life has acquired a meaning it never 
had before, and when all the forfeited futiu^ 
seems full of brightest promise. It is hard to 
sink powerlessly into that impenetrable darkness, 
that profound silence, towards which those loved 
ones who are left on earth must stretch out their 
hands in vain. And though in some — as in 
Jeanne de Mersac — faith is strong enough to rob 
the grave of its victory, yet there is, and must 
needs be, a sting in death which youth could 
hardly bear were it not for sheer physical exhaus- 
tion. Barrington has never spoken of that last 
scene to any of his friends ; and Barrington is a 
man who, with a very Kttle encouragement — or 
even without it — will speak upon most subjects. 

When he came out of Jeanne's room again, 
he was very pale, but more composed than Miss 
Barrington had expected him to be. 

' Is it all over ? ' she whispered. 

* Nd,' he answered ; ' but there has been a 
change in the last few minutes. She does not 
seem to know me, or to notice anything any 
more. I think she has fallen asleep.' 
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And so it proved to be. L^on came back 
after a time, and the three kept watch while the 
dayUght waned, and darkness fell, and hour after 
hour slipped by ; but Jeanne slept peacefully on, 
and never spoke or opened her eyes again. 

They watch'd her breathing thro' the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

But when the morn came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another mom than ours. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



Miss Barrington was sitting in the nursery of a 
country-house the other day. The children had 
all run out, and she began to turn over the leaves 
of the numerous picture-books which lay upon 
the table. A volume of Hans Andersen's Fairy 
Tales had found its way among them, and the old 
lady, opening it at hap-hazard, dipped into the 
middle of the * Ice Maiden.' She glanced over 
a few pages of the story, and then grew interested, 
and read it through to the end, where the hero 
sinks beneath the blue waters of the Lake of 
Geneva on the eve of his marriage-day, and the 
poor Uttle bride is left weeping on the island on 
which, but a few minutes before, the happy pair 
had been • telling one another that earth had now 
nothing more to bestow upon them, *Do you 
think this a sad story ? ' asks the author, in his 
quaint, friendly way, at the conclusion. These 
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two were parted at the moment when, as they 
had said, earth had nothing more to bestow upon 
them. How would it have been with them if 
their wishes had been fulfilled, and they had gone 
back to their home in the mountains as man and 
wife ? The night before, the bride had had a pro- 
phetic answer to this question, in the form of a 
dream, which consoled her somewhat in the midst 
of her distress. 

Miss Barrington took off her spectacles and 
wiped her eyes, into which the tears had risen 
while she had been reading. It was some years 
since she had turned her back sadly upon this 
same Lake of Geneva, leaving on its shores the 
body of one who had become very dear to her, 
though their friendship had been but short, and 
who had been snatched away not less suddenly 
than the young chamois hunter in the ^ Ice 
Maiden.' Would earth have had anything more 
to bestow upon poor Jeanne if her life had been 
spared? Miss Barrington wondered. And then 
she shook her head, sighed, laid down the book, 
and went to the open window, whence she could 
see the children playing in the garden, and the 
sun setting behind the Scotch firs in the park. 

'Would Harry have made her happy, I 
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wonder ? ' murmured the old lady, vexing herself 
with a question which can never be of the slightest 
importance again. * He was frantic with grief at 
first, and then, for more than a year, he went 
about looking so miserable that it made one's 
heart ache to see him. And now he is married 
to that dull, devoted Helen, and has got three 
children. It all sounds very heartless and hor- 
rible ; but of course it is not so. It is only human 
nature, and the way of this hard world, which I 
am three-parts sick of myself. He seems happy 
enough ; but I think he would have been happier 
with her ; and perhaps — perhaps she would have 
been happy with him. But I don't know. One 
never can tell.' 

Those whose judgment of Barrington's charac- 
ter has been formed from long acquaintance, and 
is unprejudiced by any ties of relationship, feel 
less uncertainty upon this point. It requires no 
very profound insight into human nature to per- 
ceive that a marriage between Barrington and 
Jeanne de Mersac must very soon have ended in 
disappointment and loss of illusions for one, if not 
for both, of them. Barrington himself was aware 
of this, and was in a great measure prepared for 
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it. He knew that, after a time, he would inevit- 
ably, whether he willed it or not, drift away from 
his wife, fall back among old associates and into 
old habits, and occupy himself with interests and 
amusements in which she could have no share. 
Life cannot be one long honeymoon, he would 
probably have said, with a sigh over the impos- 
sibility of so blissful an arrangement, and so 
would have submitted with resignation to the 
sway of natural and social laws. Such, no doubt, 
is the common lot. But Jeanne, as it happened, 
was an exceptional person ; and it is very un- 
Hkely that friendship would ever have been 
accepted by her in lieu of love, or the real Bar- 
rington, as he would have gradually become 
revealed to her, in the place of the wholly imagi- 
nary person to whom she had given all her heart. 
And perhaps — for there is no such thing as per- 
fection on earth — her temper would have become 
soured in the long run, and she would have grown 
morose and silent, and vexed her husband by 
appearing at breakfast with a sad face, which 
thing the present Mrs. Barrington is not likely 
ever to do. 

Everyone acknowledges that there are many 
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worse misfortunes than an early death ; but the 
sudden removal of a young and beautiful girl, 
into whose hands all the brightest prizes of life 
seem to be on the point of falling, naturally (excites 
more pity and sympathy than the ordinary run of 
human sorrows ; and when the same post brought 
to Algiers the news of Jeanne's engagement to 
Barrington, of her illness, and of its terribly 
swift ending, a feeling akin to consternation 
spread among the ranks of all who had known 
her there. 

Poor old M. de Fontvieille took to his bed as 
soon as the intelligence reached him, declaring 
that he had now nothing left to live for, and that 
he would never leave his room again. But as he 
was not ill, and as he got very hot and uncom- 
fortable lying in bed all day, he had to get up 
again eventually, and go about as usual. He died, 
in fact, only a short time since, leaving his jewels 
to Leon's wife, by whom they are worn, to the 
admiration of all Algiers, and even of Paris, upon 
occasion. 

And so the memory of Jeanne de Mersac, and 
of her untimely fate, has well nigh faded away. 
How long, and by how many people, can anyone 
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expect to be remembered after death ? Jeanne, 
during her hfetime, had had but few friends, and 
of those few M. de Fontvieille is no more ; L^on, 
though he has not forgotten his sister, has ceased 
to mourn for her, having a wife and a young 
family to occupy his thoughts ; and Barrington, 
when he thinks of her at all, thinks of her rather 
as a beautiful, lost vision, than as one who might 
have passed her life with him here, and whom he 
may yet encounter hereafter. 

But in one of the large garrison towns of 
France there is a certain Colonel of Chasseurs-Ji- 
Cheval, a lean, patient, taciturn man, much be- 
loyed in his regiment, as being both a keen 
soldier and a good friend to all who stand in need 
of help, and looked upon with awe and respect 
by his officers as a *man with a history,' the 
nature of which has been the subject of many a 
bold flight of fancy — a man, too, who, as the 
famous Vicomte de Saint-Luc, is reported to have 
made all Paris open its eyes in bygone days. To 
this grey-headed Colonel Jeanne de Mersac is in 
no wise dead, nor has ever died ; and when he 
kneels, as he does nearly every day, in the cathe- 
dral of the town where he is quartered — for he is 

VOL. III. T 
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a most devout and orthodox Catholic — he never 
fails to ask that he may meet her once more, in 
the fulness of time, where * they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God/ 



THE END. 
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